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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Atlantic City’s Flower Show 


ROBABLY Atlantic City is the only spot in the country 

where a great flower show, with an admission charge, could 
be made a success in the Summer months. Atlantic City, as a 
Summer resort, attracts visitors from every part of the country, 
many of whom must, necessarily, be interested in gardens and 
flowers. It has a huge auditorium with an unbroken floor 
space of many acres, a mammoth organ and a multitude of 
loud speakers. The flower show was established this year, 
running from September 9 to 14. The attendance was not as 
large as anticipated, perhaps because the local advertising was 
extremely weak. Nevertheless, the results were sufficiently 
satisfactory to encourage its repetition next year. 

The show was planned and executed on a large scale. W. A. 
Manda of Orange, N. J., covered no less than 6000 square 
feet with gardens of various kinds, cacti and other succulents 
predominating. He won several first prizes as a matter of 
course. Koster &% Co. of Bridgeton, N. J., had a mammoth 
garden, which was awarded the sweepstake prize of $1000. It 
was made up mostly of evergreens and included a number of 
rhododendrons in full bloom, a remarkable achievement con- 
sidering the time of year. 


In many ways an exhibit made by the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen with the co-operation of the American 
Nurserymen’s Association was the outstanding feature of the 
show, because of its educational value. This exhibit repre- 
sented a garden which might well be reproduced on almost 
any suburban lot. It was in full size and complete in all its 
details. First came a flagged terrace such as might be found 
immediately at the back of many houses. Three steps led 
down to a broad lawn, banked at the rear with shrubs and 
having well arranged plantings of perennials and lilies. A 
pool was set into the shrubbery at one side, being balanced 
on the other side by a garden seat and a little rockery. A 
garden parasol gave a touch of color, but restraint and good 
taste characterized the entire exhibit, which might well be 
considered a model for other shows. 

Naturally this exhibition was almost wholly of a com- 
mercial nature and all exhibits, without exception, were care- 
fully and skillfully set up. Some of them were unique. Conard 
© Pyle had a rose garden of modernistic type, cut flowers 
being surrounded by peat moss and arranged in raised beds. 
Robert Craig had a futuristic garden, using sansevieria exclu- 
sively. Henry F. Michell Company put up a formal garden, 





The Henry F. Michell Company’s Exhibit at the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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The Garden Laid Out by the Nurserymen’s Association at the Exhibition in Atlantic City 


made particularly interesting by white cedar pergolas and 
which included some of this firm's novelties, among them the 
new scarlet geranium Michell’s Sensation, which blooms con- 
tinuously all Summer. 

The Henry A. Dreer garden, receiving a first prize, was 
arranged on a large scale with flagged walks, gazing globes, 
bird baths and beds of baby rambler roses. 

These are only a few of the many exhibits worthy of 
mention. New classes were added each day, the dahlias and 
gladioli increasing in number near the end and giving the 
show a degree of color which it lacked somewhat at first. 


The American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society was 
held at Atlantic City September 11 with President J. Horace 
MacFarland in the chair. Announcement was made that ofh- 
cers had been elected as follows: President, J. Horace MacFar- 
land; vice-president, Richardson Wright; treasurer, S. S. 
Pennock; secretary, Robert Pyle. The trustees announced to 
serve until 1933 were Miss Izanna Chamberlain, Alexander 
Cumming, Jr., and Robert Simpson. The following honor- 
ary life members were elected: M. H. Horvath, Mentor, Ohio; 
Prof. E. A. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. 
E. Gnau, secretary of the German Rose Society, and Rev. G. 
A. Schoener, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Announcement was made of a medal personally presented 
to the society by James Allen, president of the National Rose 
Society of Victoria, to be called ‘The James Allen Enthusiast 


Medal” and to be presented to the person securing the largest 
number of members in the A. R. S. next year. 

At a meeting of the trustees a loss of ten per cent in mem- 
bership was reported and the board agreed upon the publica- 
tion of a very simple treatise to be called ‘“What Every Rose 
Grower Should Know,”’ a book which will be sent to each 
new member as well as to all who are already members. This 
book is to be ready by December. 


Coming Orchid Show in Washington 


The American Orchid Society will hold its fourth national 
orchid show in the ball room of the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on October 16 to 18. The exhibition will open 
with a private view from 2 to 6 P.M., admission being by in- 
vitation only. The ball room of the Willard is admirably 
adapted to an exhibition of this character and it is expected 
by the officials of the society that a magnificent effect will be 
attained. This is the first time the American Orchid Society 
has exhibited in Washington. 

Among the prominent exhibitors will be Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Dixon, of Philadelphia, Mr. Albert C. Burrage, of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Pierre S. duPont and Mrs. William K. duPont of 
Wilmington, Del., Mr. Walter H. Jewell, of New York, 
George E. Baldwin & Co., of New York, Mr. J. Manda, of 
New Jersey, The Thomas Young Nurseries, of New York, 
and other orchid growers, both commercial and amateur. A 
comprehensive and varied schedule of classes has been ar- 
ranged and prizes will consist of cups and medals. 





A Detail of the Nurserymen’s Garden at the Atlantic City Exhibition, Showing the Pool and Rock Garden 











Viburnums for Autumn Color 


bellishment of parks and gardens. Most of them are 

shrubs, a few are small trees, all are good in habit and 
handsome in foliage, flower and fruit. Some are evergreen, 
but the majority shed their leaves in Autumn. They have 
white flowers, tinged with pink in a few species, and many 
are fragrant. All have berried fruits which may be red, black 
or blue and with several the changes in color are most pleasing 
as the fruits ripen. As a group viburnums are characterized by 
their opposite, simple leaves, five-partite flowers borne many 
together in flattened, rounded clusters or sometimes in pyrami- 
date panicles, always at the ends of the shoots. In several 
species, for example the Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum Opulus), the in- 
florescence has an outer ring of large 
flowers which are perfectly sterile 
and strikingly distinct from the 
other flowers of the cluster. Under 
cultivation a few sorts have sported 
an entire cluster of these large neuter 
flowers and produced the familiar 
Snowball-bush. 

The earliest American viburnum 
to open its blossoms in the Spring 
is V. alnifolium, the Hobble-bush, 
a very beautiful plant with flower 
clusters ringed by large, pure white 
sterile blossoms. Though common 
in the moist woods of New England 
and elsewhere this plant is one of 
the most difficult to succeed with in 
gardens. Another native species, V. 
cassinoides, which grows naturally 
in swampy places, flourishes under 
cultivation in any sort of situation. 
A shrub from five to ten feet tall, of 
compact habit, this plant has rather 
thick dull green leaves and short- 
stalked, broad convex clusters of 
cream colored flowers. Good as it is 
in foliage and blossom it is loveliest 
in fruit. This when fully grown is 
yellow-green, later it becomes pink 
and finally blue-black. Often all 
three colors may be seen in the same 
cluster and the combination is sin- 
gularly beautiful. A closely related 
southern and somewhat less hardy 
species is V. nudum, distinguished by its shining green leaves 
and long-stalked inflorescence. 

For the decoration of large gardens and parks there are 
no small trees better suited than three arborescent viburnums 
native of eastern United States. The first of these to open its 
flowers is V. prunifolium, the Black Haw, which is sometimes 
30 feet tall, of rigid, twiggy habit with pure white flowers in 
flattened clusters; the fruit changes from shades of pink as it 
ripens to dark blue at maturity when it is covered with a 
glaucous bloom. The second species is V. Lentago, the Nanny- 
berry, which is much-branched, round-topped and often from 
20 to 30 feet tall. The leaves are shining green, the flowers 
cream colored, produced in broad clusters and the fruits, 
which are nearly black or dark blue, are sweet and juicy. The 
third species is V. rufidulum, easily distinguished by the dark 
brown velvety hairs, which clothe the buds in Winter. In 
rich soil on its native heath in the southern states this is a tree 
sometimes 40 feet tall but in Massachusetts, where it has 
proved perfectly hardy, it is more of a bush than a tree. Like 
its relative, the Nanny-berry, it has shining leaves but the 


\ JIBURNUMS are entitled to high rank for the em- 





The Red Fruited Viburnum Arkwright 


flowers are pure white and the fruit bright blue and clothed 
with a glaucous bloom. The Nanny-berry is well suited for 
planting as a screen but the other two should be given room 
to develop their individuality. 

A very pleasing species is V. affine of dense compact habit, 
with clustered pure white flowers and shining black fruits. 
Other Summer-blooming American species are V. dentatum 
and V. pubescens and, last of all to open its blossoms, V. 
Canbyi. These are all much alike in general appearance being 
dense in habit and well suited for grouping or as screens to 
hide unsightly objects. They grow from 10 to 15 feet tall 
and have dark green leaves, white clustered flowers and small 

blue-black fruits. They sucker freely 


from the base and form in time 
quite impenetrable masses. 
The Autumn tints of many 


American viburnums are very fine 
and none more so than those of V. 
acerifolium, a common undergrowth 
in the open woods and by the road- 
sides of New England. The leaves 
commence to turn early in_ the 
Autumn and vary in tints from pale 
to intense crimson-purple; some- 
times they appear lightly stained 
with wine red. The foliage of V. 
pubescens also assumes rich red- 
purple tones, while that of V. den- 
tatum and V. Canby: is often a 
deep blackish purple. 

For the small garden where there 
is room only for the choicest shrubs 
the one viburnum, above all others, 
that should be grown is V. Carlesit. 
This is a real aristocrat, perfectly 
hardy in the coldest parts of New 
England with flowers redolent in 
sweet fragrance. The habit is flat- 
tened-round, forming an open bush 
usually from four to five feet tall 
and more through. The flower clus- 
ters are globose and dense and are 
formed in the Autumn and the 
blossoms open ere Spring is a fort- 
night old. Rich pink in the bud the 
flowers are pure white when fully 
open. They are waxy in texture and 
their clove-like fragrance penetrates 
the air for more than a hundred yards around. 

Perhaps the most popular viburnum in western gardens 
today is the Oriental V. tomentosum, a very lovely plant. 
This is a large shrub with tiers of wide-spreading horizontal 
branches on the upper side of which the flat flower-clusters 
are thickly placed, each cluster surrounded by a ring of snow- 
white ray flowers. The leaves are dark green with deeply in- 
pressed prominent veins and are a splendid foil to the blos- 
soms. There are several varieties of this plant including an 
excellent Snowball form which is sold under the name of 
V. plicatum. Largest of all the Snowballs is the Chinese 
V. macrocephalum with a ball of flowers almost as large as a 
child’s head—too large in fact, weighing down the branches. 

A very large number of virburnums less spectacular in blos- 
som than the above outshine them in ornamental fruiting 
qualities. Red fruits are always attractive and it is strange that 
outside of the opulus section this color is absent among the 
ripe fruits of any virburnum known from America, Europe or 
western Asia. But in the Orient there are a dozen or more 
species with red fruits and some of them rank among the finest 
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ornaments of gardens. The best known is V. dilatatum, a 
compact, shapely shrub of medium size with hairy shoots and 
producing its broad clusters of flowers toward the end of 
June. The flowers are followed by small bright red fruits in 
prodigious quantities which make it a most desirable garden 
plant. A related species is V. Wrightit with broader leaves 
and larger dark scarlet fruits. From China it has been my 
good fortune to introduce into western gardens about a score 
of viburnums and one of these is the red-fruited V. theiferum. 
This is a tall, rather narrow shrub with erect stems, long dark 
green, rather leathery leaves and small white flowers. Not until 
the Autumn does it starid forth as possessing conspicuous 
merit. Then with its hanging clusters of large, egg-shaped, 
orange-red to scarlet fruits it proudly flaunts its charms and 
none can pass it by. On Mt. Omei, one of the five ultra-sacred 
mountains of China, an infusion of the leaves furnishes a 
“sweet tea’’ which is famed for its medicinal properties and 
sold at much profit by the monks to pilgrims. 

In some respects the ugly duckling among evergreen vibur- 
nums and yet possessed of characteristics attractive to many 
people is V. rhytidophyllum, another introduction of mine. 
This is hardier than other evergreen species mentioned, flour- 
ishing in this country as far north as Providence, R. I., where 
many fine specimens may be seen in Roger Williams Park. It is 
a large shrub with oblong, six- to eight-inch long leaves, 
strongly veined and much wrinkled, shining green on the 
upper surface, the lower being densely clothed with a pale 
gray felt. The flowers are yellowish white borne in broad 
clusters sometimes as much as ten inches across. Fruits are 





Viburnum Dentatum With Blue-Black Fruits 
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freely produced and as they ripen change to red and finally 
jet black. It is the enormous heads of these fruits and their 
changing color combined with the bold wrinkled foliage that 
has won for this plant so many friends. The only other ever- 
green hardy in the North is V. buddleifolium, also a native of 
China. 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


‘The Value of New Soil 


LTHOUGH the presence of old, well-established plants is 
one of the glories of the seasoned rock garden, it may be 
well to remember that comparatively few of the choicer plants 
valued for their foliage qualities will increase in beauty if left 
to their own resources for many years. 

Old, well-established mounds of encrusted saxifragas may 
be highly prized possessions but they are, also, the greater 
Winter risks. Hard Winters and hard Summers take their toll 
chiefly amongst the old, untouched clumps. 

I find it difficult to keep many plants in good condition 
without frequent dividing or transplanting. Among the 
mossy saxifragas, for instance, even such sturdies as Saxifraga 
ceratophylla will become unsightly unless divided or reset 
every two or three years. Often, it seems, transplanting the 
entire clumps into new soil is as beneficial as division. In fact, 
it is my experience that nothing so benefits many plants as a 
replanting in fresh soil. Whenever I change or replant a sec- 
tion of my garden, I renew the soil, except for certain notori- 
ous lovers of poor fare. 

I ascribe the eventual failure of many plants in my garden 
to a ‘giving out’ of the soil. Rock garden mixtures, [ think, 
are often too poor in plant food. 

While plants in the garden must, naturally, be accommo- 
dated with the same type of soil as Nature provides for them, 
it would seem to me that, especially in the case of plants with 
permanent foliage values, the same type of soil should be fur- 
nished with a greater content of plant food. For we demand 
much more of this type of plant in the way of foliage and 
appearance than it furnishes in the wild state. 

It is only the exceptional wild specimen that would be 
considered a fine piece for the garden. Nature does not main- 
tain most of her older plants in a garden condition. There- 
fore, since we demand the utmost of our plants in the garden, 
we should put a little more into the soil than Nature generally 
does. 

Try as I may, at times, to carefully feed certain plants, 
transplanting into a newly compounded soil proves by far the 
best stimulant. 

—P. J. van Melle. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Fertilizing of Lawns 
ECAUSE of a misplaced cipher, one statement which ap- 
peared in the article entitled ‘“‘Lawn Making Revised”’ in 
Horticulture for September 1, was misleading. A mixture of 
castor bean pomace and ammonium sulphate should be used 
at the rate of two pounds to 100 square feet, instead of 20 
pounds. This would mean, of course, 20 pounds to 1,000 
square feet, as the statement should have read. If the mixture 
of cotton seed meal and ammonium sulphate, which has been 
approved by the Department of Agriculture, is used, it should 
be applied at the rate of 12 or 15 pounds to 1,000 square feet. 
This application should be made in the Autumn and again in 
the Spring. Granulated sulphate of ammonia is gradually 
coming into use and probably will supersede all other forms 
for fertilizing purposes. The use of peat moss as a Winter 
mulch has much to recommend it. It should be spread thinly 
however, not over a quarter of an inch deep. A new product 
made up of peat moss with which barn dressing has been 
mixed promises to be of great assistance in the making and 
renovation of lawns as well as for general garden use. 
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N the extreme southwest corner of Iowa lies the Nishna- 
botna Valley—‘‘the buckle on the corn belt’’—-where the 
black loam is so rich that plants make two years’ growth 

in one year. Here is Shenandoah, the nursery city, where more 
than 5000 acres are planted to nursery stock, owned by sev- 
eral firms. The city boasts two radio stations, and from one 
of them, KFNF, Mrs. Helen Fields Fischer sends a daily mes- 
sage of cheer and garden information to the women on iso- 
lated farms. She tells them about plant varieties, garden plans, 
and answers their questions about garden problems, and no 
one knows how many gardens owe their existence to her help- 
ful talks. And when her radio listeners go a-journeying, Mrs. 
Fischer’s lovely garden, the source of their inspiration, is sure 
to be included in their itinerary. 

Shenandoah has a live garden club, composed of the men 
and women who are business rivals during the day, but meet 
as friends at the club, and plan for the beautification of their 
city and the glory of the industry. 

The Shenandoah flower show is the big event of the Sum- 
mer. The broad acres of the nurseries are searched for the 
choicest blossoms, which are displayed by the garden club in 
the hall. The event is announced over both local radio stations 
for weeks in advance, and when the flower show opens, the 
little city is thronged with visitors. Sixty thousand came last 
year, and the problem is to find a large enough place to hold 
both flowers and visitors. 


Mrs. Luther Tedrow, of Kellerton, lowa, is the possessor 
of Richardson Wright's ideal—‘‘a small house and a large 
garden.’’ Living nearly 100 miles from a greenhouse or nur- 
sery, she must depend on her own efforts to increase her 
plants. The rich, black prairie soil simplifies her work. 
Imagine rugosa roses, three feet tall, in one year from seed! 
Last Fall, she set 100 cuttings of various shrubs in sand. 
Early this Spring she planted them out, and April saw more 
than 75 per cent budding out, a good record for an amateur. 
In her garden pools, she grows Egyptian lotus and pink, blue, 
yellow and white pond lilies. 


Iowa women, like their Eastern sisters, are keenly inter- 
ested in rock gardens. Their chief difficulty is to obtain the 
rocks. One may drive mile after mile through the corn belt 
without seeing a single rock. Two rock garden enthusiasts 
hired a truck, paying $35 each, drove a hundred miles, and 
obtained about two dozen medium-sized rocks. Under these 
circumstances it is not strange that they are reluctant to ob- 
serve the rule that two-thirds of the rock must be under- 
ground. 

One gardener bought a supply of small pebbles for her 
garden path, and was dismayed to find all the children in the 
neighborhood gathering with pails and spoons to carry home 
the new playthings! Spring in Iowa is made more lovely still 
by the thickets of snowy wild plum, and the rosy clouds of 
the Redbud, or Judas tree (Cercis canadensis). These are 
followed by the wild crab apples which are a delight to the 
eye. It should be remembered that the double Bechtel’s crab 
is a native of the Middle West. 


Every little garden in Iowa has its pool. These vary 
from a good-sized one of concrete, bordered with precious 
rocks, to a discarded bath tub, or half a barrel, sunk in the 
soil. A great variety of aquatic plants is grown, and goldfish 
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are used to keep down the mosquitoes. One garden, which 
slopes a bit, has a rivulet rippling down a curving strip of 
cement, bordered with marsh marigolds and ferns, widening 
at intervals to tiny circular pools, finally ending in a crescent- 
shaped pool. This is bordered by large rocks on one side, and 
among them grow the largest mertensias I have ever seen. 
Behind the mertensias there is a white flowering almond, and 
over all, leans a lovely Redbud in full bloom. One of the 
treasures of this garden is a pure white mertensia. 

Iowa gardens are made gay in early Spring by ribbon bor- 
ders of a native pumila iris which is called ‘““Spring Skies.’’ It 
is probably /ris azurea, a true sky-blue, not over four inches 
high, and a very free bloomer. 


When an iris plant blooms in August, it is a curiosity, but 
when instead of the average six to nine flowers, it bears 31 
blossoms on a single stock, it is in a class with five-legged 
pigs and double-headed calves. Yet a plant of the variety W. 
C. Terry began to bloom at Weed’s Gardens in Beaverton, 
Ore., early in August this year and continued to bloom for a 
number of days. This plant bore 31 distinct buds. 

The blooming season for the tall bearded iris in Oregon 
this season was early May and the last flower had withered 
away by the first of July. None of the plants of W. C. Terry 
bloomed at this time. Yet this plant was the only one out of 
some 600 varieties comprising more than 15,000 plants 
which bloomed in mid-Summer. If the flowers form seed, Mr. 
Weed intends to plant them and perhaps in time originate a 
late-blooming iris which will greatly prolong the blooming 
season of these popular flowers. He has already introduced a 





Iris Blooms Produced in August 
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number of varieties, of which the best known are Western 
Dream, Oregon Beauty and Oregon Giant. 


The presence of a big ice-box in every florist’s establish- 
ment is a familiar reminder that flowers are best preserved 
by being kept cool, but just how long certain plants may be 
preserved in this way does not seem to be known. In this 
connection word comes from Holland, through the Bulletin 
of the American Peony Society, that peony flowers may be 
kept in cold storage for at least three months and then will 
last nearly two weeks more in vases. By exercising a little 
care in selection it has been possible to have peonies in full 
bloom in October! Peonies cut toward the end of June and 
kept in temperature of one degree below zero, centigrade, 
which is a little below freezing in our scale, were, according 
to the report, ‘‘absolutely perfect and looked as if they had 
been cut right out of the field.”’ 





The Mt. Hood or Shasta Lily 


The Native Baby’s- Toes 


HAVE known and admired for years the rosy-purple form 

of Polygala paucifolia, but never until this Spring have | 
been able to locate the variety alba. The prevalent type (rose- 
purple) is one of our common wild flowers of May and early 
June, usually found growing in moist shaded places and 
swamps, but I frequently find it on dry, sandy hillsides in 
the cut-over pine country. 

It was from the latter situation that I secured plants for a 
dry rock garden and they seem to be happy in their present 
home. This Spring I found white ones growing on a dry 
slope, and I hope that a few of them may find a congenial 
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place in my garden. P. pauctfolta alba has larger flowers than 
the type; they are pure snow-white and exquisitely beautiful. 
There is said to be a violet-flowered form, too. Not the least 
of the beauty of the flower, be it white or otherwise, is the 
showy crest. 

It should be remembered in handling these ““baby’s-toes’’ 
that they must have an acid soil. Soil of the acidity needed by 
bird’s-foot violets is about right for them. Then, too, if col- 
lected plants are used, the type of soil they grew in originally 
should govern the position they are given in the home garden. 
According to my experience, the plants may be handled with- 
out undue difficulty in either Spring or Fall, with a preference, 
if any, for Fall. Seeds, when available, are not hard to germi- 
nate from Fall sowing, but I have had little success with 
Spring planting. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


A Hardy Lily From the West 


HE Mt. Hood or Shasta lily, Lilium 

Washingtonianum, is a native of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. It is hardy, fragrant, and 
bears a cluster at the top of from one to 25 
blossoms. 

Each blossom is about four inches across 
and just as deep. It is of the open trumpet 
form and is marked with lavender spots. The 
petals are white, changing with age to a 
lavender-pink. 

I plant the bulbs in Fall, nine inches deep, 
in heavy soil which has good drainage. They 
are located on the north side of the house and 
get the sun for a few hours both morning and 
afternoon. They are shaded from the direct 
rays of the sun by light shrubbery. 

The bulbs of this plant are given the same 
covering for the Winter as tulip bulbs. 


—James R. Case. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


Late Digging of Dahlias 


OME months ago I read an article in Hortt- 
culture about the late digging of dahlias. 
I did not dig the last of mine last year until 
December 20. A few small clumps had frozen, 
because they grew from cuttings which were 
taken last Spring and not planted as deeply as 
the tubers. With these exceptions, however, I 
had a perfect crop of fine, well-matured tubers. 
By digging them as late as possible, I have 
had no trouble in carrying them through the 
Winter. After they are dug I have them placed 
in crates, which give plenty of ventilation, and 
store them in an ordinary heated cellar. When 
they have remained there one or two weeks, I 
cover all the crates with a good thickness of 
newspapers. Looking over my tubers once 
during the Winter—in January—lI seldom lose any, either 
from damping off or from dry rot. 


Sharon, Mass. 


The Poets’ Narcissus 


The Poeticus narcissi are native in many parts of Europe 
and have been grown in this country for many years. There 
are many varieties, the best known of which are the early 
Ornatus and the very late Recurvus. These are wild types 
and very lovely for naturalizing. Finer garden varieties are 
Glory of Lisse, Horace, Epic and Juliet. All of these are 
available in American nurseries. 


—Charles A. Beatrice. 
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Roses Tested by a 
Hot Summer 


N spite of the prolonged drought, the rose garden has been 
a thing of joy all Summer. The old favorite Duchess of 
Wellington, which rarely reaches 18 inches in height, has 
made three feet of growth and produced hundreds of perfect 
flowers with hardly a break in the blooming. Caused by the 
cool nights and heavy dews, there has been considerable mil- 
dew on some varieties, but little black spot, and the plants are 
in splendid condition for Winter. 

Several hybrid tea novelties were tried in my garden and a 
report on some of them may be of interest. 

Abol proved to be one of the few good white roses. It is 
fragrant, one of good size and free blooming. Caledonia is the 
best white rose I have seen lately, large, high centered, fully 
double and blooms freely. If it had the fragrance of Abol it 
would be the long wanted white variety. 

Adéle Crofton, cadmium yellow flushed pink, has a beauti- 
ful color and is especially lovely when half open. It has a 
fragrance and all in all is an exquisite rose. 

Probably Autumn is the darkest of the “‘fancy’’ shades. It 
is medium in size, very double. The color, however, is burnt 
orange streaked with red. There is a slight fragrance and un- 
fortunately it is a shy bloomer. 

A real yellow single has been found in Cecil with medium 
sized buttercup yellow flowers, which fade but little. To be 
sure, this rose is a moderate bloomer but is very desirable. 

Charles P. Kilham, with a long pointed flower of oriental 
red flushed with orange has been called an improved Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. The plant is much better than that old 
favorite, the flower more double and the rich color lasts much 
better. Charles P. Kilham is a splendid, beautiful and fragrant 
rose. 

The name Clara Bow has been given to a so-called climb- 
ing sport of Golden Emblem. Clara has large golden flowers 
of perfect shape, the edges of the petals flushed with rose and a 
fruity fragrance. It fades to a pleasing soft yellow. My plants 
have not shown any sign of climbing, but as this is one of the 
most beautiful roses I have ever seen, and better than any 
Golden Emblem I can raise, | am perfectly satisfied for it to 
remain dwarf. 

Director Rubio has a large loose flower of brilliant pink, 
sweetly scented. It is so large and has such a clean pink that it 
is outstanding. 

I do not care for Golden Gleam although in the bud and 
half opened this is a beautiful rose of rich yellow. When fully 
open the petals curl in cactus fashion and it fades badly. On 
the other hand, I like Gladys Benskin with its high centered 
flowers and in color salmon and flesh with a golden suffusion, 
a beautiful shade. The plant is good and the flower has some 
fragrance. 

Grand Duke is a very double rose, something like Jonkheer 
J. L. Mock, carmine outside, rose inside. I have found it likely 
to ball unless the weather is dry. Altogether it is not very im- 
pressive. Impress, however, with large, fully double flowers of 
salmon cerise and fine shape is a free-blooming rose with fine 
prospects. Mari Dot is a beautiful fragrant rose of mixed 
orange and pink, fading to old rose. The plant is very low 
and spreading with splendid foliage, but is very thorny. 

It seems to me that there is a bright future for May Wet- 
tern with perfect buds of deep rose, exquisite when half open 
but having only about twenty petals. Its one fault is the fact 
that it opens too quickly. 
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Cecil, a New Yellow Rose With Single Flowers 


So far as I can remember, McGredy’s Scarlet is the first of 
its color to have real form. There is an orange base to the 
petals which adds to its attractiveness. It is free blooming and 
I like it. 

Mrs. John Bell is a large rose of splendid form, cochineal 
carmine with a golden base. It lasts well and is beautiful all 
the way. It has a slight fruity fragrance and is a consistent 
bloomer. This rose needs just a little more fragrance to make 
it one of the finest roses grown. 

In Mrs. Sam McGredy, the McGredys have produced one 
of the finest roses in the last few years. It has good size and 
perfect shape. The buds are reddish copper and the inside of 
the petals coppery orange, making the open flower very dis- 
tinct. 

I have been disappointed in President Herbert Hoover. The 
plants were so poor that an honest opinion cannot be given, 
but the flowers have good shape and interesting shades. 

The pale pink buds of Sunny South show a spot of deep 
rose when they begin to open. When fully open the flower is 
a lovely soft rose pink with a tea scent. The plant is very tall 
and the blooms come singly on long thornless canes. 

Vermilion has a small semi-double flower of a new shade— 
vermilion scarlet. It has neither size, form nor fragrance, but 
the color is a novelty. 

Several other novelties were tried but the plants were so 
weak that they could not be judged. let us hope that the new 
plant patent law will operate to protect originators and intro- 
ducers of new roses, so they will take time to work up a stock 
of good, strong plants before offering them at high prices. 

Of course those reported in October 1 Horticulture, last 
year, E. G. Hill, Edith Nellie Perkins, Golden Dawn, Joanna 
Hill, Jules Gaujard, Mme. Henri Lustre, Miss Rowena Thom 
and Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont have been even better this year. 
Golden Dawn has been one of the finest roses in the garden 
and several plants of Mrs. Dupont have been continuously in 
bloom since June. It is the best bloomer I have. 

: —R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 
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Carl Purdy to Lecture 


It is announced that Mr. Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Calif., one 
of the best known plantsmen in America, is to give a series 
of lectures in the East next month. His first lecture will be 
given for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Hortt- 
cultural Hall, November 6. On November 19, Mr. Purdy 
is to lecture for The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and 
on November 20, for the Horticultural Society of New Y ork. 
Further details about these lectures will be given when all 
arrangements have been completed. 


A Garden Club of America Project 


HE Garden Club of America has voted to raise enough 

money among its 150 member-clubs throughout the 
United States to purchase a Redwood park, which will be 
presented to the public as a part of the California state park 
system. Decision to purchase such a grove as the organiza- 
tion’s conservation work for 1930 was made at the annual 
meeting of the Garden Club of America, held at Seattle, July 
7 to 15, when the council of presidents voted unanimously to 
carry out the Redwood project. As a result of a tour of the 
Redwood highway, accompanied by officials of the Save-the- 
Redwoods League, the committee appointed to examine and 
recommend available groves has recommended a beautiful 
777-acre tract of primeval Redwoods 
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Theater which is only a block away from the Club head- 
quarters, for holding the general meetings. 

Chattanooga has a population of 120,000 people, and 
21 garden clubs, with a total membership of 1,500. Mrs. S. 
P. Long of Chattanooga, who is president of the state federa- 
tion of garden clubs, is also chairman of the arrangements 
committee. Plans are being made to direct the visitors to the 
gardens on Lookout Mountain, Signal Mountain, Riverview, 
and Missionary Ridge. 

Chickamauga National Military Park, only a few miles 
away, containing more than 5,000 acres of wooded and semi- 
wooded land, will be strewn with early wild flowers, and it 
will be visited. The attending visitors who plan to remain 
over a few days after the meeting, will find enough scenic 
beauty spots to occupy every moment of their time profitably. 
Chattanooga is nestled between Lookout, Raccoon and Signal 
Mountains, with Missionary Ridge on the east. Winding 
through this valley is the magnificent Tennessee River, and as 
it skirts the western boundary of the city and around the 
north end of Lookout Mountain, the nationally known nat- 
ural curiosity, Moccasin Bend is formed, in which is described 
a mammoth but perfect imitation of an Indian’s foot. 


The National Federation Council 


BOARD meeting of the National Council of Federated 

Garden Clubs will be held at the Cosmopolitan Club in 
New York on October 15, at which time plans will be made 
for the annual meeting of the council at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in the Spring, when the election of officers will take place. At 
present the affairs of the council are in the skillful hands of 
the second vice-president, Mrs. Frederick Kellogg of 25 Colles 
Avenue, Morristown, N. J. 

An effort is being made to persuade the various federations 
to hold their annual meetings in the Autumn. At present there 
is only one month July, in which the annual meeting of 
some federation is not being held, a fact which makes much 
additional work for the officers and interferes with the tabu- 
lating of records. 

The first bulletin of the national council was issued late in 
July. It appears in magazine form with 15 pages, including 

"several pages of advertising. The acting 





known as the Kerr Creek grove, on the f 


president, Mrs. Kellogg, gives a mes- 








South Fork of the Eel River, Hum- 
boldt County, opposite the Humboldt 
State Redwood Park. It is for the most 
part a pure stand of primeval Red- 
woods, and contains a large number of 
trees of unusual size and beauty. The 
area is within the confines of the 
15,000-acre Bull Creek-Dyerville Park 
project, said to contain the finest Red- 
wood forest in existence. The state 
guarantees perpetual maintenance and 
care, with adequate ranger service. 


Spring Meeting in 
Chattanooga 


HEN the Garden Club Council 
meets in Chattanooga April 28, 
29 and 30, 1931, it will find the 
mountains, valleys and hills abloom 
with wild flowers, and the iris in the 
gardens at the height of its glory. 
The headquarters of the Council 
will be at the Read House, Chatta- 
nooga’s most modern hotel. This is 
one of the most centrally located hotels 
in the city. Arrangements are under 
way to obtain the use of the Tivoli 





National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations 


OFFICERS 


Acting President, MRS. FREDERIC KELLOGG 
; 25 Colles Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Vice-president, MRS. THOMAS MOTLEY, JR. 
Brush Hill Road, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Vice-president, MRS. SAMUEL A. BROWN 
277 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Vice-president, MRS. E. T. VALLIANT 
Box 33 B, Oswego, Ore. 
Vice-president, MRS. FREDERICK FISHER 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Recording Secretary, MISS MARGARET C. LAN- 
CASTER, 6615 Harlan Place, Tacoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary, MRS. H. H. BUXTON 
114 Central St., Peabody, Mass. 
Treasurer, MRS. ALBERT FOWLER 
Maple St., Westfield, Mass. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Organization and Membership, MRS. S. A. BROWN 
277 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Publicity, MRS. STEPHEN G. VAN HOESEN 
Fanwood, N. J. 
Conservation, MRS. FREDERICK FISHER 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Billboards and Roadsides, MRS. C. OLIVER ISELIN 
80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lectures and Lantern Slides, MRS. KERMODE GILL 
2178 Harcourt Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
Legislation, MRS. GROSS SCRUGGS 
3715 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas, Texas 
Advisory, PROF. B. F. PICKETT 
Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa 
The Next Convention 
The third annual convention of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Club Federations will be held 
during the Spring of 1931 in Chattanooga, Tenn. 








sage to garden club members and a 
two-page report of the Chicago con- 
vention is presented, together with a 
report of the 1930 garden club flower 
show in Chicago, and an article on 
junior garden clubs. Mrs. William 
Crocker of Yonkers, N. Y., is the 


bulletin editor. 


Federation in Rhode Island 


HODE ISLAND is the latest state 
to announce a federation of gar- 
den clubs. Several meetings have been 
held recently and officers have been 
elected as follows: President, Professor 
John E. Hill, Providence; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur B. Lisle, East 
Greenwich; secretary, Mrs. Edward P. 
Jastram, Providence; treasurer, Mrs. 
Francis E. Bates, Oak Lawn. 

Nine clubs have allied themselves 
with the federation, the purposes of 
which are similar to those of other 
federations in different parts of the 
country. It is expected that this organ- 
ization will eventually become a part 
of the National Council of State 
Garden Club Federations. 
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HE garden club movement continues to grow rapidly. There were 19 state garden club federations when the 

special garden club number of Horticulture was issued one year ago. Now there are 14 federations within 

the Council and 11 others which have not yet become affiliated with that body. Several of these federations 
are new but have announced their intention of becoming allied with the national organization. 

The number of clubs represented in the council is approximately 500. The total number of clubs in all 
the federations is about 900. This represents a total individual membership of almost 40,000—a great army of 
men and women, women predominating, engaged in the peaceful pursuit of horticulture and exercising a pro- 
found influence on the development of this country. 

The next annual meeting of the national council will be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., and the southern 
garden clubs undoubtedly will live up to their well-established reputation for hospitality. This will be a par- 
ticularly important meeting because a new board of officers will be elected, elections taking place once in two 
vears. 

No. of Annual Year 
Federation Clubs President Secretary Meeting Organized 
The Garden Club of Virginia* 22 Mrs. Leslie H. Gray Mrs. Horatio L. Small Spring 1920 
Orange, Va. Esmont, Va. 
The Federated Garden Clubs 104 Mrs. S. A. Brown Mrs. Addison S. Pratt March 1924 
of New York State New York, N. Y. 149 E. 73rd St., New York, N. Y. 
and Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 
Florida Federation of Garden 35 Mrs. Edwin H. Riggs Miss Mary S. Compton March 1925 
Clubs Winter Park, Fla. Pine Castle Rd., Orlando, Fla. 
Garden Club of North Carolina* 24 Mrs. S. Halstead Tomlinson Mrs. James Adderton May 1925 
Highpoint, N. C. Lexington, N. C. 
Kansas Associated Garden Clubs* 38 I. D. Graham Mrs. O. E. Searl December 1926 
Topeka, Kan. 421 East Ave., A., 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
National Capital Federation of 14. Mrs. Truman Abbe Mrs. R. W. Helsley January 1926 
Garden Clubs Washington, D. C. 5729 Potomac Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
The Federated Garden Clubs of 49 Mars. J. T. Tubby Mrs. William A. Holliday October 1926 
New Jersey Westfield, N. J. 698 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
The Tennessee Garden Club 29 Mrs. Sim Perry Long Mrs. James B. Irvine May 1926 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Maryland Federation of Garden 18 Mrs. Heyward D. Boyce Mrs. Albert D. Graham Winter 1926 
Clubs Baltimore, Md. 2 Oakdale Rd., Baltimore, Md. 
The Garden Club of Illinois 98 Mrs. W. L. Karcher Mrs. Paul Battey April 1927 
Freeport, III. Glencoe, Ill. 
Garden Club Federation of 51 Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr. Mrs. H. H. Buxton October 1927 
Massachusetts Hyde Park, Mass. Peabody, Mass. 
Garden Club of Ohio 41 Mrs. Kermode F. Gill Mrs. F. B. Stearns June 1927 
Cleveland, Ohio 15830 South Park Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The Oregon Federation of 30 Mrs. J. S. Landers Mrs. Charles W. Irving June 1927 
Garden Clubs Independence, Ore. Independence, Ore. 
Federated Garden Clubs of lowa 22 Mrs. F. C. Sigler Prof. J. C. Cunningham January 1928 
Indianola, Iowa Ames, Iowa 
Garden Club of Georgia* 60 Mrs. Joseph McK. Speer Mrs. Ferdinand Phinizy Calhoun March or 1928 
Augusta, Ga. April 
Texas Federation of Garden 19 Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs Mrs. Harold J. Abrams May 1928 
Clubs Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 
Wisconsin Garden Club 22 Mrs. R. H. Malisch Mrs. A. W. Sperber Novemovr 1928 
Federation Hales Corners, Wis. Hales Corners, Wis. 
Federated Garden Clubs of 42 Mrs. John R. Demarest Mrs. Elliott M. Peck April 1929 
Connecticut Orange, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
Garden Clubs of Mississippi* 16 Mrs. Robert Henry Ben Arthur Davis March 1929 
Jackson, Miss. Meridian, Miss. 
Federated Garden Clubs of West 16 Mrs. Julian F. Bouchelle Mrs. Frank Mullen May 1929 
Virginia* Charleston, W. Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
The Pennsylvania State Federa- 45 Mrs. Thomas Newhall Mrs. George L. Harrison October 1930 
tion of Garden Clubs* Ithan, Pa. St. Davids, Pa. 
Oklahoma* Mrs. A. J. Williams Mrs. A. J. Coley October 1928 
Norman, Okla. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
South Carolina* Mrs. Sheffield Phelps Mrs. Frank P. Henderson November 1930 
Aiken, S. C. Aiken, S. C. 
The Ohio Association of Garden 53 Mrs. Marshall S. Thompson Walter A. Tucker Spring 1930 
Clubs* Lima, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 
Rhode Island State Federation 9 Prof. John E. Hill Mrs. Edward P. Jastram April 1930 
of Garden Clubs* Providence, R. I. Providence, R. I. 
*Not affiliated with the National Council. 
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Miniature House and Garden Which Won a First Prize for Mr. F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown at 
the Spring Exhibition in New York City 


How to Make Miniature Gardens 


\ X J HEN preparing for a miniature garden and garden 
novelty contest staged recently in Kansas City, Mo., 
the Gardens Association made many helpful sugges- 

tions on methods of procedure to be followed, advising the 

use of natural material whenever possible, the drawing of a 

detailed plan to scale, and the obtaining of a tray, board or 

other base of the correct size on which to build the garden. 

Some of the suggestions are as follows: 

If the grounds are to be of uneven levels, the surface of the 
base can be molded with equal parts of sawdust and plaster 
of paris mixed with water to form a paste, or with ground 
cork and shellac as a light weight material. 

Instead of blue grass sod, which is rather difficult to handle, 
the following substitutes for grass can be used: dyed Turkish 
toweling, sand colored green with dry powdered paint and 
dusted on a moist shellac or glue-covered surface, sawdust 
dyed green in place of sand, finely ground felt, green velvet 
or green blotting paper. 


Buildings, Fences and Garden Furniture 

If ready-made toy houses are rightly proportioned, they 
make suitable buildings. 

Wood and cardboard are suitable construction material. 
Cigar box wood is easily handled. 

Matches, toothpicks, wire screening and small candles are 
useful in constructing fences, arches and pillars. 

Statuary jars and bird baths may be molded of clay or 
cut from ivory soap. 

Bright prints held in place by wire or wood skewers make 
good awnings. 

Pools can be made by setting a shallow pan into the 
foundation. The edges should be coated with hot paraffin to 
prevent water from going into the foundation material by 
capillary attraction. 

Mirrors afford a good imitation of water. 

Rocks may be represented by bits of cardboard, pebbles or 
small stone chips. 

Plant Materials 

Forsythia, pussy willow, cherry and soft maple will force 
in a few weeks, if the branches are cut and put into tepid 
water in a warm room. 





Alder cones are suitable for small evergreens. 

Trees and large shrubs can be made of twigs with paper 
or wax leaves glued to them. 

Wire may be twisted together and branched. 

Natural sponges dyed green may be used to represent leafy 
growth. 

Luffa sponges make good cedars. 

Some needs of this kind can be filled by wiring small bits 
of evergreen branches together. 

Flowering trees and shrubs can be made by applying glue 
to the branches and dipping them, while they are still wet, 
into confetti or bits of cloth, or bright spots of paint may 
be applied to them instead. 

While the foundation material is still pliable, some ar- 
rangements should be made for ‘‘setting’’ larger trees and 
shrubs and arches which might not hold with glue. A small 
hole may be dug for the stem to be set into with paraffin 
or clay, or this contingency can be met by inserting a wire 
loop—to which the stems can be wired—in the soft founda- 
tion. ’ 

Before any of this work is started, it is advisable to visit 
the ten-cent store, and to take particular note of the artificial 
flower material as well as that sold for use in aquariums. 


Making City Lots More Attractive 

Six city lots in Union City, Ind., have been cleaned and 
spaded up under the supervision of the garden club in prepara- 
tion for the planting of flowers. The Boy Scouts, Red Men 
and the fourth grade pupils of the North Side school are each 
caring for one of these lots. The club has also placed urns 
at an important street intersection in the heart of the city. 


A Road of Remembrance 

The Plattsburg (N. Y.) Garden Club has taken the lead 
in the movement to plant tree memorials along state high- 
ways. In the sponsoring of Clinton county’s Road of Re- 
membrance on the Plattsburg-Mooers highway, this group 
enjoys the unique distinction in the State of New York of 
being one of the first to recognize the soldiers who have lost 
their lives in the wars of this country, by planting shade trees 
along the roadside. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE GARDEN FEDERATIONS 


























Growth of the New York Federation 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State is both 
the oldest and largest federation belonging to the National 
Council. For convenience of organization it has been divided 
into nine districts, and the clubs in several of these districts 
have combined their efforts to stage some of the most elab- 
orate Summer flower shows of the past year. At the Seven- 
teenth International Flower Show held last March in the 
Grand Central Palace, 43 of the member clubs entered a total 
of 379 exhibits. 

The federation serves as a clearing house for help and in- 
formation on all subjects pertinent to garden clubs. The 
committee on lectures and lantern slides has urged all garden 
club members in the state to send in pictures of their gardens. 
They hope to arrange an exchange of the slides of members’ 
gardens in other states and have asked for the best possible 
pictures taken during the Summer months. The committee 
gives the following good advice on the subject: — 

After long months of preparation and much hard work, our garden must 
repay us by showing pleasing, inspiring and beautiful pictures for the 
camera to register. In taking garden pictures we must remember that masses 
of bloom are usually disappointing when seen in a lantern slide—except, of 
course, when they are lovely splashes of color. . . . Architectural features, 
the play of light and shadows, the curving line of a path or wall, the 


grouping of old stones or a glimpse through a garden gate give satisfaction 
to the artist, becoming points of extreme beauty when seen on the screen. 


Texas Federation Doubles Membership 


The Texas federation has more than doubled its member- 
ship during the past year and now has 19 member clubs with 
several more applications for membership in the hands of the 
membership committee. It is co-operating, through its compe- 
tent conservation chairman, with the State Highway Com- 
mission, to improve and beautify the cross-country highways 
(particularly protecting the plant life along them), over 
which it has been said that more travel passes in one year than 
there are inhabitants in the state. A special effort is being 
made in this direction with the hope that marked improve- 
ments may be shown by the Centennial year 1936. 

Under the leadership of the 


this year by the Garden Club of Virginia during the week 
of April 28 to May 3 was the most successful project under- 
taken by this federation. It not only created a large fund 
for the restoration of the garden at Stratford, the birthplace 
of General Robert E. Lee, but at the same time gave many 
persons from all over the country an unusual opportunity to 
see historic places which are not ordinarily open to the public. 
The club is particularly interested in conservation and the 
restriction of the billboard nuisance. It maintains a rose test 
garden at Boyce, Va., which has proved most helpful to 
amateurs. 

The distinguished achievement medal, awarded for the 
most outstanding work in gardening of the year, was be- 
stowed last Spring on the Roanoke Valley Garden Club for 
its development of Elmwood Park in Roanoke, Va. 


Conservation in Connecticut 


Conservation is an important activity of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Connecticut. This year the conservation 
chairman ran a poster contest which was heartily entered into 
by the school children throughout the state. There were over 
400 entries and both cash prizes and honorable mentions 
were awarded to the winners of each town and county. 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation Society's 
leaflet No. 12 on Christmas is to be given out by each club in 
the federation; and the cutting and sale of Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia), Connecticut's state flower, is being re- 
stricted in every possible way. 

In order to help the member clubs as much as possible, the 
federation has on file a list of speakers and also one of gardens 
which may be visited in different parts of the state. Its officers 
are working on a collection of slides of these gardens to be 
made available for club programs. All the clubs use a standard 
scale for judging flower shows. The federation co-operates 
with the State Landscape Bureau as well as with the State 
College of Agriculture, and the bulletins issued by the 
college are distributed to the member clubs. The number 
of clubs has increased from 25 to 42 with a present member- 





Committee on Lectures and Lan- 
tern Slides, pictures of individual 5O'e 
gardens representative of the love- 
liest in the state are being gath- ” 
ered to form the nucleus for a 
collection of slides to be owned 
by the federation. 
































Test Gardens Sponsored 

The Kansas Associated Garden 
Clubs are sponsoring test gardens 
all over the state and are working = 
in co-operation with the state | : | 











agricultural college. They already | 
have an iris garden at Manhattan lial 
and one at McPherson, as well as C 

a rose garden at Topeka. The 
annual meeting will be held at ae 
Topeka on December 9, in con- ae 
junction with the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society. 
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Historic Garden Week 
The pilgrimage to old homes 


This Design for a Residential Suburb or Small Town Was One of the Features at a Recent Flower 
Show in Milwaukee, Wis. It was Offered as the Result of a Competition and Won First Prize. 


and gardens which was sponsored The Numbered Sections at Each Side Indicate Building Lots. 
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ship of 3,000 persons. The first Year Book will be issued in 
November. 


The West Virginia Federation 


The Federated Garden Clubs of West Virginia were or- 
ganized just a year ago to encourage the making of more 
gardens, to promote horticulture as an aid to happiness, to 
sponsor the formation of garden departments in womens 
clubs, and to teach the conservation of our natural resources. 
At the first annual meeting last May the president of the 
federation reported two city beautiful campaigns planned; 
many clubs helped with their programs—ideas, bulletins and 
suggestions for flower shows; assistance given on many con- 
servation programs; worthwhile publicity maintained, and 
a bulletin of garden reminders published for each of the 12 
months in the past year. 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey have been 
most active during the past year in getting the bill for the 
restriction of outdoor advertising passed by the State Senate. 
This bill was made a law which becomes effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1931. The federation takes the positive stand of not 
assisting in any flower show which is advertised by billboards. 
Its member clubs co-operated with the First National Atlantic 
City Flower and Garden Pageant. It has continued to en- 
courage the appointment of county and town shade-tree com- 
missions, to discourage the needless destruction of wayside 
trees and shrubs and to spread information about the eco- 
nomical purchase and proper planting of trees. It is support- 
ing the endeavor of the Bound Brook Garden Club to save 
the Virginia Bluebell (Mertensia virginica), which is in 
danger of being destroyed by the overflowing of the Raritan 
River. 

The Plainfield Garden Club is much interested in a 
Shakespeare Garden, which contains plants of all kinds men- 
tioned in Shakespeare’s plays, located in Cedarbrook Park. 
Its uniqueness has called forth favorable comment in that 
locality. 


Wisconsin Garden Club Federation 


The Wisconsin Garden Club Federation sends out speakers 
to the different member clubs and pays a yearly rental to the 
State Bureau of Visional Instruction for the use of lantern 
slides, which are made available in this way, at no cost, to 
any club desiring them. At its last annual meeting the federa- 
tion voted to adopt a resolution for the restriction of bill- 
boards. The next annual meeting will be held on November 
12-14, at Madison, at the same time as that of the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society. 





This Log Cabin Was a Feature of the Recent Exhibition of the 
Garden Club of Manchester, Vt. See Page 461. 
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Garden Broadcasts in Mississippi 


In the endeavor to educate the people along lines of better 
gardening, The Garden Clubs of Mississippi have been send- 
ing out—every two weeks—a short, timely article to every 
newspaper in the state. Many of the large Dailies handle this 
article in a Sunday issue. The Mississippi federation is now 
arranging to support these fortnightly releases with radio 
talks to be given probably with the same frequency. The 
federation feels that the people need practical information on 
garden subjects and that this is one of the best services it can 
perform for their benefit. Highway beautification and the 
suppression of unsightly billboards have also been under- 
taken by The Garden Clubs of Mississippi, and the organ- 
ization hopes to accomplish much along this line before its 
next annual meeting to be held at Natchez next March. 


Preserving the Beauty of Florida 


The Florida Federation of Garden Clubs has been instru- 
mental in bringing about the removal of 50,000 signs of 
every description from trees that grow by the roadsides. It 
has assured the preservation of holly by law and em- 
phasized substitutes for Christmas decorations; and it is 
preparing to sponsor a bill for the licensing of tree surgeons. 
By vote of its last convention, it has financed the erection of 
a wrought-iron fence around ““The Big Tree,”’ a cypress lo- 


cated near Longwood, which is 127 feet high, 17 and one- . 


half feet in diameter, with a circumference of 43 feet. This 
is declared by scientists to be over 2800 years old. 


Highway Beautification in Tennessee 


At the fourth annual meeting held last May, The Ten- 
nessee Garden Club voted to sponsor a bill for highway 
beautification to be presented to the state legislature. This 
bill provides, ‘‘first, that the highway commission shall em- 
ploy a landscape engineer, who shall be in the permanent 
employ of the department, and that he shall devise plans to 
beautify the state roads and to preserve natural beauty spots 
along the state highways; second, that one per cent of all 
moneys appropriated for highways shall be spent in cleaning 
and maintaining them; third, that the effort must be made 
to cover scars left in road building by the construction com- 
panies, and contractors shall be compelled to clean up after 
their camps and leave the roadsides in good condition after 
their work is done; and, lastly, that all public utilities must 
have the consent of this highway landscape engineer before 
they cut trees along the roads.”’ 


The Garden Club of North Carolina 


The Garden Club of North Carolina is planning for a 
pamphlet on the wild flowers of North Carolina, 
| as many botanists even from other states and some 
| from Europe travel to its mountains to study the 
' native flora. The beautiful, shade-loving, evergreen 
ground cover, Shortia galacifolia, is said to be 
found nowhere else except in India, and the Venus 
Fly Trap (Dionaea muscipula) has been found 
growing wild only near Wilmington, N. C. 

The Raleigh Garden Club has the worthwhile 
custom of opening its gardens to the public on 
certain Sunday afternoons during the Spring and 
Summer. The Cape Fear Garden Club of Wilming- 


ton is sponsoring an area of native planting. 


i i | 


The Garden Club of Ohio 


! Among the unique activities of the Garden Club 

| of Ohio isa plan by which the gardens of members 

| are opened to other members. During the past 

Summer there were six Garden Club of Ohio days 

—the last Wednesday of every month. A little 
(Continued on Page 460) 
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Informal Talks by ALICE KIRK 
ATWATER, Dover, Mass. Un- 
usual Christmas Decorations. Orig- 
inal holiday suggestions demon- 
strated with wreaths, garlands and 
other material. Flowers and Their 
Arrangement. Various aspects of 
this subject demonstrated with fresh 
flowers and appropriate receptacles. 





Garden talks. “Blooms in the Gar- 
den Every Month.” “The Making 
of an Amateur Rock-Garden.” $25.00 
with slides, $15.00 without slides, 
and sundry expenses. Mrs. JAMES 
G. BAKER, Six Birches, 241 Green 
St., Fairhaven, Mass. 





MRS. EDWARD M. BARNEY 
21 Baltimore St., Lynn, Mass. 
Garden Flowers in Poetry 
Birds in My Garden 
Hospitality in a Garden 
Trees of the Poets 





> 


“Time to Prepare for Bulb Gardens.’ 
Practical Garden Lectures, also 
Illustrated Lectures on Gardening 
and Conservation. ANNIE REA 
BLANCHARD, 17 Hillside Ave., 
Melrose, Mass., Telephone Melrose 
1433. 





HAROLD HILL BLOSSOM, 
A.M., M.L.A., Landscape Architect, 
10 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Lectures 
given on Garden Design, Construc- 
tion and Planting. Also, European 
Gardens, especially Spanish. Hand- 
colored lantern slides. No lectures 
given during spring and fall plant- 
ing seasons. 





Garden Talks 
CLARA M. BOLTZ 
Landscape Architect 

241 W. Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrated lectures (with colored 
slides) “Gardens Around Charleston, 
South Carolina,” 
nolia and Middleton Gardens), 
Virginia Homes and Gardens,” “Jef- 
ferson’s Monticello,” “A Literary 
Ramble in the South.” 

MRS. J. THOMPSON BROWN 

Rock Hill, South Carolina 





Mrs. ELSIE POWERS CORWIN, 
Lecturer, formerly of the faculty, 
Emerson College of Oratory, Bos- 
ton. “Luther Burbank, His Life and 
Works,” colored slides. “Poetry 
About Posies.” “California Trav- 
elogue,” colored slides. “The Great 
Festivals of California,” colored 
slides. “The Old Missions and 
Mission Play of California.” Cir- 
cular on request. 
son St., W. Medford, Mass. 
Mystic 0578. 


Tel. 





HERBERT W. FAULKNER 
Washington, Conn. 
“Mysteries of the Flowers” 
“Seeds Bewitched” 
“What Plants Know” 
“Old Villa Gardens of Italy” 
“Colorful Gardens of England” 











Address, 41 Glea- | 


(including Mag- | ine 


“Old | 


MRS. OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, 
F.R.H.S., 35-55 Eightieth St., Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., announces 
“Flowers from Snow to Snow” 
(hand-painted slides); “Fall Plant- 
ing for Spring Beauty”; “Flowering 
Bulbs Throughout the Year”; “How 
Garden Clubs Help a Town”; “The 
Secret of Good Flower Shows.” 
Terms on request. 





ANNA BIDDLE FRISHMUTH 
Landscape Architect 


400 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
20 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFERS ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 
Titles: 

“City Planning” 

“Succession Bloom Maine’s Na- 
tive Flora in Penobscot Bay 
Region.” 

“Design of Estates and Small 
Places.” 

Special Courses and Prices to Gar- 
den Clubs — Colleges — sehoat — 
Communities. 





MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, 
1259 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Illustrated Lectures, with beauti- 
fully-colored lantern slides:—Rock 
Gardens and Rock-Loving Plants. 
—The Charm of Little Gardens.— 
Notable Gardens of New England.— 
Alpine Flowers of North America.— 
Floral Beauty of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum.—Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 
—Gardens and Deserts of Southern 
California, etc. 





Unusual Lectures on Birds, Gardens 
and Wild Flowers. Profusely illus- 
trated by colored lantern slides. For 
descriptive circular and open dates, 
address HARRIET UPHAM 
GOODE, Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 





lilustrated Garden Lectures 


How to Beautify Home Grounds—How to 
Clean Up and Beautify the Community— 
Our Trees—-Tree Surgery, Pruning, Spray- 
Grafting, Setting— ‘orum on Garden- 
ing and Community Beautifying. Course 
of Garden Lectures for Clubs. 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





MRS. ARTHUR KNAPP, Johns 
Ave., Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Practical Talks by a Practical Gar- 





dener. No slides. Subjects and 
| terms on request. 
GUY H. LEE 


Landscape Architect 
91 Newbury Street, Boston 
Lectures on Garden Subjects, espe- 
cially illustrated lecture on 
Japanese Gardens 





DR. FORMAN T. McLEAN, Su- 
pervisor of Public Education, The 


| New York Botanical Garden. Lec- 


tures illustrated by colored lantern 
slides on the following topics: 
“Gladiolus,” “The New York 
Botanical Garden and Its Work,” 
“Philippine Life,” “Lawns and 
Flower Gardens,” “Our Native 
Trees,” “Cocoanuts and Rubber,” 
“Australia,” “Wild Flowers,” and 
“Hundreds of Kinds of Bananas.” 


Irises, Past and Present, by MRS. 
THOMAS NESMITH, F.R.H.S., 
Regional Vice- President of Ameri- 
can Iris Society for New England. 
The lecture covers soil preparation, 





| 


culture, pests, diseases, cures; also | 


color combinations and garden ef- 


ects. Authentic colored slides of all 
sections of the family, including 
Bulbous, Tall Bearded, Evansia, 


Oncocyclus, Regelia, Japanese, Si- 
birica and hybrids. Address Mrs. 
Thomas Nesmith, 166 Fairmount 
St., Lowell, Mass. 





J. H. NICOLAS, Newark, N. Y., 
Research Dep’t, Jackson & Perkins 
Co. A Year in the Rose-Garden 


covers the activities in the rose-* 


garden from early spring to winter. 
In The Ten Commandments of 
Rose-Growing the principles of rose 
growing are entertainingly related 
with demonstrations on actual plants. 
In New Roses and Ornamental 
Shrubs the latest garden novelties 
are discussed and described. Terms 
on application. 





HELEN HART OAKES, May- 
wood, Ill. Illustrated Lectures on 
Gardens. Gardens Everywhere—A 
travel-garden lecture showing 75 
colored slides of beautiful, gardens 
in Europe and America—$25.00. 
The Friendly Little Garden—A 
practical talk on how to plan, plant, 
and care for the small garden; 75 
colored slides—$25.00. A Glimpse 
of Chicago Gardens—75 colored 





slides showing gardens in and about | 


Chicago—$25.00. 








H. STUART ORTLOFF, Land- 
scape Architect, Huntington, N. Y. 
Garden Club Talks on Garden De- 
sign and Garden Maintenance. List 
of Topics and Terms on Request. 





for 
Women’s & Garden Clubs 
“Continuous Bloom in 
the Hardy Garden” 
and 
“Autochromes in a Spring Garden” 
Each 


Illustrated by 80 Autochrome (direct 
color) Stereopticon Slides 


MRS. PRESTON RICE 
“The Cabin Gardens” 
Kent Hills Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Illustrated Garden Lectures 


RYLLA E. SAUNIER 
Landscape Architect 


Courtright House 


Lowthorpe School 
owthorpe Schoo 9 Charles Street 


Groton, Mass. 








Boston, Mass 








MRS. C. ALBERT SCHWAB, 
Waldo Ave. and 250th St., N. Y. 
City. Lectures illustrated with 
colored slides. “Landscaping the 
Small Garden.” “Gardens in Warmer 
Climates.” “Bloom and Design in 
English Gardens.” 





GRACE E. SNELL, Horticulturist, 
Longmeadow, Wellesley, Mass., 
having studied at the agricultural 
colleges of New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, is well grounded in theory 
and practice. Subjects: Shade and 
Ornamental Trees; Evergreens; 
Fruit Trees; Roses; Control of In- 
sect Pests and Fungus Diseases. 
Terms on request. 





GARDEN LECTURES 


1. Rock Gardens, Their Location and Con- 
struction. 

. Rock Sandems, 
Ferns. 

. Use of Stones in the Garden. 

. Sunshine and Shadow in the Garden. 

. The Small Garden Design. 

. Garden Backgrounds. 

Each of these talks is illustrated with 60 

hand-colored slides, Use of the new ‘‘day- 

light screen” obviates dark, hot rooms for 

day-time lectures. Write for terms. 

CARL STANTON, Landscape pageant 

Box 207, Peterborough, N. 


With Supplement on 


Qorw pw 





| illustrated 


Practical Garden Talks. Various 
Subjects. For particulars address: 
MRS. H. D. THOMAS, Garden 
Consultant, 292 Lakeview Avenue, 
Paterson, N. J. 





MRS. B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Yalesville Connecticut 
Garden Talks 
“Gladioli” “Flower Legends” 
“The Little Blue Garden” 
“Seeds and Seedlings” 
“Rock Gardening” 





Illustrated lectures on Cacti and 
Succulents, Miniature Cactus and 
Japanese Gardens, Hardy Succu- 
lents and plants for the rockery, 
with actual models. 


| A. H. WESTHAVER, 94 Columbia 
Garden Lectures 


St., Malden, Mass. 





Lectures accompanied by demon- 
strations on_ Japanese Floral Ar- 
rangement; Principles of Design as 
Applied to Home Floral Decoration; 
Rock Gardening in New England; 
Our Native Greens and Use at 
Christmas. References gladly 


supplied. DONALD WHITE 


and IRENE GOLDTHWAITE, 
Wakefield, Mass. 





Two Lectures 
Home Conservation of Native Trees, 
Shrubs and Wild Flowers. 

Care of the Small Garden—T wenty- 
five years’ experience. 
Terms on Application 


C. W. WILLIS, Bedford, Mass. 
Tel. Lexington 1161 





Garden Lectures with or without 
lantern slides. JOHN C. WISTER, 
Wister Street and Clarkson Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Office Building and the Charming New Salesroom, Our New Display Garden of Specimen Evergreens 
as Seen Across the Garden 


In 1818 Visit Breck’s Nurse 


Joseph Breck & Sons was founded in 1818 and in that long 
span of years from 1818 to the present day the House of Breck 
has faithfully and capably served the agricultural and horti- 





Charm, beauty, interest and a wealth of the highest qualityplanti 





















cultural interests of New England. Methods of doing business is among the rolling farmlands and the wooded hills of thghisto: 
and the type of merchandise wanted by our patrons have con- will see carefully landscaped gardens, well conceived herba@ous t 
stantly been changing in these many years, but Quality Mer- this modern Nursery. Trees, Shrubs, and Plants of all nds < 
chandise and Honest Dealing have ever been the principles Breck’s Nurseries are easily reached by motor from Bost@ and 


behind our 112 years of continuous and successful operation. Lexington Nursery whether they are merely visitors or pichase 


for your garden and either wait while they are freshly dugfor de 
express, or parcel post shipment. We have many specialti§ of ra 
trees, shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, hardy perennial plants aif rock 


The Bulb Planting S. 


No season of the year finds the garden with so much color it as 
glory of their bloom. In order to have this gorgeous displ in yc 
bulbs now. We handle nothing but the very finest quality @ bulb 
leading bulb growers of the world. Our new Catalog Bulbs 
novelties as well as rare varieties of bulbs for the rock gar. T 


free on request! 
Meet Your Feng F 


Have you ever stopped to think what charm, what beauty@nd w} 
might bring to your property? Or perhaps Reeveshire E 
Rail Fence is more in keeping with your needs! We are 
Habitant Fences. It will be a pleasure to give you all thei 


BRE 


a 


85 STATE STRE# 
Nurseries: LE 











Everything for 
Farm, Garden and 
Lawn 


Dubois Fence Brings to the Suburban Home the Privacy and Restful 
Seclusion of the Country or Seashore Estate 
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Rock Garden Pool and Trial Beds in a Farmland 
Setting of Rare Charm and Beauty 





usery in Lexington 


lityplanting material characterize Breck’s Nursery, situated as it 
 thg@historic New England town of Lexington, Mass. Visitors 
rba@ous borders and specimen Evergreen plantings as a part of 
ill Minds are grown here under the most careful supervision. 
ost and surrounding towns. Everyone is welcome at our 
r pchasers. Make your own choice of the plants you want 
dug@or delivery to you, or leave shipping instructions for truck, 
ialti® of rare merit as well as complete stocks of the better known 
s al rock plants. Catalog free on request. 


int Season Is Here 


lor it as early spring when the Dutch Bulbs are in the full 
jispl@ in your garden next April and May, it is necessary to plant 
lity @ bulbs, produced and selected and reselected for us by the 
log Mulbs for Autumn Planting 1930”’ contains some unusual 
gar@1. This catalog will interest you. A copy will be mailed 


ne Problem Now 


juty@td what seclusion and privacy Dubois Woven Wood Fence 
re Eflsh Type Hurdle Fencing, or an Old-Fashioned Post and 
are Mdquarters in New England, for Dubois, Reeveshire and 
the formation you may require. Catalogs on request. 


3 K S 
/ 
REHEBOSTON, MASS. 
LEMBTON, MASS. 







Everything for 
Exhibitor, Designer 
and Gardener 
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Dutch Cottage by the Pond Where Refreshments Are 
Served Throughout the Summer 


In 1930 


Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation, in 1930 stands at the very 
forefront of New England’s horticultural establishments. Our 
store at 85 State Street, Boston, ranks as one of the leading 
seed stores of the entire country. “Everything for the Farm, 
Garden and Lawn” is our proud boast. Quality merchandise 
and honest dealing, coupled with the most up-to-date methods 
of conducting a modern seed business, are the principles be- 
hind our present-day success. 




























Breck’s Bulb Garden, Winner of the Whitney Cup at the Centennial 
Flower Exhibition in Boston, March, 1929 
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PLANT NOW 


But Read These 


Two Books First 
By 
ERNEST .H. WILSON 


° 


ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


This book is valuable to both the amateur 
gardener and the professional. 


In this volume will be found the origin 
and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propa- 
gation and development, usefulness and 
beauty of those plants which it is the hope 
and desire of all garden-lovers to see grow- 
ing in their own gardens — the Aristocrats. 


Each group has a chapter to itself, in which 
the author has packed the wealth of in- 
formation gathered in a lifetime of pioneer- 
ing in strange places, and of practical ex- 
perience in the great gardens of the world, 
particularly in America’s Greatest Garden, 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


The book includes: The Story of the 
Modern Rose—Consider the Lilies—Mid- 
season Flowering Trees and Shrubs—The 
Best of the Hardy Climbing Shrubs—Orna- 
mental Fruited Trees and Shrubs—Broad- 
Leaved Evergreens for Northern Gardens— 
New Chinese Trees and Shrubs for the 
Pacific Slope and Other Favored Regions— 
Early Spring-Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
—Japanese Cherries and Asiatic Crabapples 
— In Lilacdom — New Herbaceous Plants 
From China—Hardy Rhododendrons—The 
Story of the Davidia. 


Profusely Illustrated—Price $5.00 


° 


MORE 
ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


Mr. Wilson presents in “More Aristocrats 
of the Garden’”’ an entirely different group 
of plants to those discussed in his volume 
on the same subject, “Aristocrats of the 
Garden.” 


In ‘More Aristocrats of the Garden” Mr. 
Wilson has been most specific. The book 
is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It 
deals with the question of suitability of 
plants for certain locations to a degree at- 
tempted in no other volume. 


In various chapters on individual groups, 
the matter of climate, soil, and other things 
necessary to the well-being of these plants 
is discussed authoritatively, and with the 
background of abundant practical experience. 
This volume adds hundreds of new Aris- 
tocrats available for American gardens that 
have been selected on the basis of tests cov- 
ering a long period of time. The number 
of Aristocrats that you may plant in your 
garden, described in detail in this volume 
is tremendously expanded. 


One of the most interesting chapters is the 
Epilogue, containing the answer to the ques- 
tion that has been hurled thousands of times 
at Mr. Wilson in the past few years— 
Where and How to Get the Aristocrats. 


300 pages—43 full-page illustrations 
Price $5.00 


At All Bookstores 
or 
THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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Activities of the Garden Federations 
(Continued from Page 456) 

durable flag in two shades of green reading ‘“‘Garden Club of 
Ohio,’’ was made available to all members and a little identi- 
fication card which could be pinned to coat or dress was sent 
to each member. The flag was exhibited on garden days and 
the badge was sufficient identification to obtain admittance. 

Early in the season it was announced that the week of 
September 24 and the week of Wednesday, October 29, would 
be given over to a Garden Club of Ohio School Institute with 
a course of six to eight lectures. 


Demonstration Meetings in Massachusetts 

When the Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts was 
organized two years ago, it had 17 clubs; it now has 51 clubs. 
Two of these clubs, the Richmond Garden Club and the Ger- 
mantown Club of Quincy, have just been admitted. 

The annual meeting of the federation will be held in the 
Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston on October 30. Luncheon will 
be served at 1 P.M., followed by a lecture to be given by 
Professor Charles S. Whitney of Salem, on “Beauty in the 
Common Place.’’ Professor Whitney will illustrate his lec- 
ture by means of black and white pictures on blackboards and 
the audience will see ferns and flowers grow under his skillful 
fingers while he talks about them. Professor Whitney uses two 
blackboards. 

An unusual feature is being planned for the mid-Winter 
conference, to be held at Horticultural Hall on January 29, 
1931, from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. There will be a series of 
demonstrations in which various phases of garden work will 
be carried out by experts. They will include the following: 

The making of a rose bed.-Actual plants will be used in order to illus- 
trate the proper method of planting and pruning. 

The making of a flower bed. This demonstration will show the first 
planting of tulips and what can follow in the way of annuals and peren- 
nials without removing the bulbs. 

The pruning and grafting of small fruit trees and flower shrubs, the 
actual work being carried out. 

Window gardening and house plants. All the work, incidentally, to the 
potting up of plants and their care will be carried out under the direction 
of Mrs. H. H. Buxton of Peabody. 


Soil testing. The various machines on the market will be demonstrated 
and samples of soil may be brought for testing. 

The hour from 1 to 2 P.M. will be left free for luncheon, 
and from 2:30 to 3 P.M. a question period will be conducted, 
after which a formal lecture will be given. 

The federation has distributed a large number of cards 
among the school children to promote conservation. These 
cards read as follows: : 


I PROMISE 


Not to pull up plants by the roots, and not to injure animals, 
trees, plants and flowers, in my town. 

To do my best to sow seeds or plant trees and flowers at 
least once a year. 

Not to throw about broken crockery, tins, paper, or any 
other rubbish. 

To do all I can to prevent forest fires, and to make my.town 
healthful and beautiful. 


2 ae aes 
GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
The federation is also distributing stickers for use on let- 
ters and envelopes which read: “I favor products not adver- 
tised on the landscape.” 


Wayside Market in Ohio 


Housewives in the vicinity of Indian Hill, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have come to depend on the Wayside Market of thc 
garden club as a place where only the freshest of produce 
from modern farms, spotless dairies, and carefully cultivated 
orchards may be procured during the Summer months. Every 
week certain fresh and palatable specialties are brought to the 
gay little market house beside the boulevard and sold to the 
advantage of this altruistic undertaking. 





| 
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PLANT 
RHODODENDRONS 
THIS FALL 


Next spring’s glorious 
blooms of LaBars’ 
Rhododendrons can 
now be started to ad- 
vantage. Plant Rho- 
dodendrons in that 
shady spot where 
grass has difficulty in 
growing — and put 
them in this fall. Cold 
will not kill. The 
plants are always 
green. Grow in shade. 
Lovely blooms May 
to July according to 
variety. 


Special offer: Twelve 

plants, 10 different, 

Rhododendrons and 

Azaleas, for only $25, . 
packed, F. O. B. 

Stroudsburg. Cover 

40 sq. ft. Wonderful 

bargain! 














LaBars’ 
Rhododendron 
Nursery 
Box B 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 














Gay Blooms for 
Spring Gardens 


More than a hundred varieties 
of Tulips (new Mendel and 
Lily types, Darwins, Breeders), 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, lovely 
Trout Lilies from California 
are presented in our Autumn 
catalogue, just issued. 


Bristol Fairy Gypsophila, Freedom 
Aster, five new Astilbes, a trio of 
garden Pinks, weston Violas, a dis- 
tinctive group of Phlox, several 
new Hemerocallis, and a general 
list of perennials are also included. 


This New Catalogue 
Will be mailed on request 


Never before have we published 
such a catalogue. The descrip- 
tions are accurate; several pic- 
tures in color; all the bulbs and 
plants listed are of the usual high 
Bristol quality. A copy of the 
catalogue will be mailed on re- 
quest. 


Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 


Box B Bristol, Connecticut 
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A Garden Club’s Log Cabin 


The flower show of the Garden Club of Manchester, Vt., 
has for some years past been staged in the gymnasium of | 
Burr and Burton Seminary, a bleak building—as its name in- 
dicates—with bare brick walls, long church-like windows, a 
gallery, and a stage, a difficult setting for a flower show. The 
decoration committee this year adopted an original scheme, 
conceived by one of the members, who has an inborn love of 
beauty and the ability to design. 

The walls and gallery were adorned with native trees, con- 
cealing to a large extent the red brick walls, but with sunlight 


filtering through the branches. The end opposite the stage was | 
used for an old-fashioned cabin madt of bark slabs with | 


overhanging eaves, a door with latch-string standing ajar, 


disclosing within an old table with candlestick, the walls cov- | 
ered with old-fashioned blue and white wall paper, and dried | 
corn hanging from the beams. Two windows had geraniums | 


in them and one a candle. 

The stone step at the entrance was large enough to hold a 
chair with an old red shawl thrown over the back and at the 
other side of the door a churn. The coarse grass plot had sev- 
eral ragged looking shrubs and plants, all enclosed by an old 
rail fence. The old-fashioned idea was carried out in the ging- 
ham dresses and sun-bonnets of the waitresses in the tea room, 
on the stage and back stage. 


A Men’s Garden Club Flower Show 
September 6 and 7 marked the staging of the Men’s Garden 


Club flower show at Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, — 


Ill. The attendance for the two days was 11,000, which was 
very satisfactory considering the inclement weather that pre- 


vailed. The entries approximated 2,000, staged by 50 ex- | 


hibitors. Dahlias and gladioli prevailed, with an abundance 


of perennials and annuals, many of which were new intro- | 
ductions. The Aurora Men’s Garden Club won a bronze | 


medal, having been awarded the greatest number of prizes. 

Jersey Beauty, exhibited by L. W. Nack, a member of the 
Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago region, was considered 
the best dahlia entered in the contest. Incidentally, Mr. Nack 
has been the winner of the sweepstakes prize for the best 
home-grounds in the entire Chicago area. 

Fort Monmouth, a beautiful deep red dahlia which meas- 
ured 14 inches in diameter, was the largest exhibited. 

The West Parks staged an educational exhibit of unusual 
perennials and annuals that were growing throughout the 


West Park system. A display of gorgeous tropical water lilies | 


by the West Park attracted considerable attention. Two new 


seedlings—Governor Louis L. Emmerson, a beautiful blue, | 


and Mrs. W. R. James, named for the wife of the president 
of the West Park board, were on display. The latter lily is a 


deep pink. Pfitzer’s Triumph, exhibited by A. F. Brownwell, | 


was the best stalk of gladiolus. 
The annual chrysanthemum show at Garfield Park Con- 
servatory will be staged early in November. 


A Community Garden Club 


Herrin, Ill., the largest mid-West soft coal mining city, 
which a few years ago was much in the papers with gang wars 
and K. K. K. riots, is a flower-loving and flower-growing city. 
The Herrin Garden Club, recently organized, is one of the 
most enthusiastic clubs in this place of ten thousand people. 
Membership is open to the entire community, the only requi- | 
site being that a member will pledge to put out flowers or 
improve his lawn or make some efforts to create more beau- 
tiful surroundings. The first annual flower show was held | 
September 18 and 19 at the Masonic Temple. The officers of | 
the club are: Hal W. Trovillion, president; Mrs. I. A. Palmer, | 
secretary; Mrs. J. F. Seymour, vice-president. Mrs. Fred 
Meyers is chairman of the Garden Show. 








Choice Trees and Plants for 
October Planting 


Among the many hardy varieties suitable for planting 
at this time, we particularly suggest the following: 


Taxus cuspidata capitata—Upright Each Peri0 
Japanese Yew 18to24in. $6.00 $57.00 
Pinus montana mughus—Mugho Pine 15 to 18 in. 3.50 30.00 
Calluna vulgaris nana—Moss Heather 4to 6 in. 
clumps -75 7.00 
Euonymus radicans carrieri—Glossy 
tercreeper 3 yr. 1.00 8.00 
Euonymus r. colorata—Bronze Euonymus 3 yr. -90 7.50 
Euonymus r. vegetus—Bigleaf Wintercreeper 3 yr. 1.00 8.00 
Ilex glabra—Inkberry 15 to 18 in. 
clumps 2.50 22.00 
Sorbus aucuparia—European Mt. Ash 10 to 12 ft. 3.00 27.00 
Cotoneaster horizontalis—Rock 6 in. pots 
Cotoneaster 12 to 15 in. 1.50 13.50 
Euonymus alatus compacta—Dwarf 
inged Euonymus 2 to 3 ft. 2.50 22.50 


Philadelphus Virginal—-Virginal Mockorange 
8 to 4 ft. 1.25 10.00 


Kolkwitzia amabilis—Beauty Bush 2 to 3 ft. 3.00 27.00 
Syringa vulgaris—Common Lilac 4 to 5 ft. 1.75 16.00 
Vaccinium corymbosum—Highbush Blueberry, 

heavy 3 to 4 ft. 2.00 18.00 
Polygonum auberti—Chinese Fleecevine 6 in. pots 1.75 15.00 
Aster St. Egwyn .30 2.40 
Helenium Riverton Gem 35 2.70 
Hypericum repens .40 3.50 
Phlox Maid Marion 35 3.00 
Thermopsis caroliniana 40 3.00 
Trollius Europaeus .40 3.50 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


658 Adams Street 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 























CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 
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New Everblooming Phlox 


For carpets of color, or for edgings in hardy gardens, the new Arendsi 


Hybrid Phlox are not surpassed by other perennials. From May to 
mid-autumn they are a mass of bloom, giving a new note to the garden’s 
color harmony. 


Hanna. Bright pink, Louise. Pale lilac. 
Hilda. White suffused lilac. Marianna. Bluish violet. 


75 Cents Each 
$19 


Charlotte. Pinkish lilac. 
Emmy. Dark lilac. 


SPECIAL 


Place orders now for Autumn shipping and planting 


Five Plants of each for only 
provided you mention Horticulture 


For autumn planting we suggest the new Sidalcea Hybrids, Nimmerdor, Mr. Lindburg, 
Monarch, Scarlet Beauty; Heliopsis, new double-flowering; Potentilla hybrids; Sedums, 
Trollius, and many others, described and priced in our Hardy Plant catalogue. 


In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. You will confer a 
favor by mentioning ‘‘Horticulture’’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
AM 


SPRING-FLOWERING 


BULBS 


Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., should be ordered and 
planted now from the superb assortment listed in 


Dreer’ 


Autumn Catalogue 


The beautiful Roses which we have pre- 


WNTNLIUNNU 





pared specially for Fall planting are also | 
shown, as well as all Plants and Seeds | 
which should be put in the ground now. | 


A copy free if you mention 
i “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Comments From the Council President 

This past Summer, with its widespread drought, has been 
a trying one for horticulturists as well as farmers, and many 
of the garden clubs that usually hold flower shows have had 
to omit them. 

It was especially fortunate for New Jersey, which suffered 
greatly from dry weather, that Atlantic City gave this year 
its First National Flower and Garden Pageant. When it was 
announced in Chicago at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations that Atlantic City 
would this year “glorify the products of America’s field and 
garden,” instead of holding a ‘‘Beauty Contest,”’ there was a 
round of incredulous applause. Notwithstanding this Sum- 
mer’s climatic difficulties, there have been many good flower 
shows. 

In Wisconsin, the Garden Club Federation is planning a 
contest of ‘‘before and after gardens,’’ for which it is not nec- 
essary to make an entire garden, but just a part or little corner, 
pictures being taken before and after it is improved. This gives 
all gardeners a chance, old and new, and the idea is one which 
other states will be glad to follow. 

Texas has suffered especially from terrible weather condi- 
tions, but last Spring, at Brady, the federation gave a show of 
great originality. No prizes were given, for none were needed; 
each exhibit won, because while some were beautiful, others 
were ingenious and helpful. Brady is a smail town, and the 
club took the show windows of the shops to stage their ex- 
hibits. These ranged from ‘“‘flower pictures’ and table dis- 
plays to a desert garden of cacti, a real rock garden, and a 
wild garden with waterfall and swimming pool. This unique 
“show’’ was not only of great educational value to the entire 
countryside, but was a fine stimulus to community spirit. 

—Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg. 
Morristown, N. J. 


| Garden Club Show Preparations 


The second district of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, which comprises Queens, Nassau and Suffolk 
counties on Long Island, has been asked by Mrs. Samuel A. 
Brown, president of the federation, to take charge of the exhi- 
bition of the federation at the International Flower Show in 
March. Mrs. Frederick L. Keays of Great Neck, who was 
chairman of the first district show of the second district at 
Garden City last June, will be chairman for the federation at 
the International Show. Work on the schedule, with Mrs. 
Ronald Kelsey of Douglaston, as chairman of the committee, 
has been completed. 

Features of the classes, which change daily, are so arranged 
as to make each day one of a predominating color. To replace 
the rock gardens frequently featured and always interesting, 
there will be a class for the planting of strawberry jars with 
rock plants or other desirable material, suitable for use on a 
porch or terrace. 

The booths for judges and the hospitality committee will 
be garden retreats with paths and seats, offered to districts for 
planting, in competition. The model gardens this year will 
be in line with a trend in landscaping. They will be green 
gardens with an open pavilion, using a figure, a sun dial or 
bird bath, as a second item. 


Garden Club Publications 
Bulletin of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
Editor, Mrs. William Crocker, Greystone Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Bulletin of the Garden Club of America. (Bi-monthly) 
Editor, Mrs. T. H. B. McKnight, 1615 Twenty-first St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Nantucket, Mass. 
Garden Glories (Published bi-monthly by the Garden Club of IIli- 
nois ) 
Editor, Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Hinsdale, III. 
Garden Gossip (Published bi-monthly by the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia) 
Editor, Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
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Rock Garden Veronicas 
ANY veronicas are rather weedy plants; some are annuals 


HORTICULTURE 


and useless for garden effects; some are brook or roadside | 


weeds; many of the tall garden kinds are rather weedy when 
not in bloom. All are of very easy culture. The low or creep- 
ing species from central Europe are especially useful for the 
rock garden, although little is heard of them. They will stand 


all the hard conditions under which sedums will thrive as in | 
dry sunny spots, although half shade, with too much mois- | 


ture for many rock plants, will not harm them. Most of these 
veronicas form little evergreen mats, making a perfect soil 


cover. Usually the flowers are blue, but there are white and | 
rose varieties, and the bloom is mostly in late Spring and early | 


Summer. 

Veronica repens is not an inch tall, in a flat mat, with rather 
large solitary white flowers in June. 

V. satureioides, is evergreen, creeping, the leaves four-ranked 
like those of a sedum. 

V. saxatilis is a tiny erect evergreen shrub, the leaves also 
four-ranked. 

V. filiformis is low, creeping, with tiny round leaves. 

V. rupestris is low, creeping, evergreen, a small Daphne 
cneorum in habit, with flowers in spikes, blue, rose or white, or 
pale lavender. The variety nana is three inches tall. V. Teucrium 
prostrata is similar but taller. V. fruticulosa is hardly different 
and these three may be garden forms of the same species. 

V. pectinata is a creeping evergreen, grey, woolly, like the 
woolly thyme. Flowers blue or rose. 

V. gentianoides has rosettes of smooth gentian-like leaves and 
erect spikes of light blue flowers in May; the earliest species. 

V. Alltonu has tufted dark green leaves; blue spikes to eight 
inches. 

V. incana has tufted gray-green foliage like a small Salvia; 
blue spikes. 

V. pinnatifida has shredded leaves; erect; pale blue; June. 

V. multifida is less deeply cut; similar habit and flowers; 
dark blue. 

V. peduncularis is very forking, with large palest blue flowers 
in very diffuse panicles. 

There are many more of these rock garden veronicas; but 


these I have and feel sure of them. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Lobelia From Chile 


OBELIA TUPA is generally classed as a half-hardy peren- 
nial, although it is well worth growing in a sheltered po- 


sition out-of-doors, where it has proved hardy for the past | 
two years in Cambridge, Mass. Several plants were raised | 


from seed five years ago, potted on as required, and finally 
put into eight-inch pots with the idea of flowering them. 
This they failed to do, although kept in a cool house. The 
plants grew well and produced several stems each year but 
never showed signs of flower. As a last resort they were 
planted outside at the base of a wall, with the result that 
they not only proved hardy but one has flowered this Fall. 

If the plants are afforded a deep rich soil, they will repay 
the liberal treatment, by producing more vigorous main 
flower stems, and stronger side shoots which also bear flowers. 
Plenty of water during dry weather will prove beneficial. 
Protection from strong wind must be provided, by tying each 
plant to a suitable stake. This species flowers later than our 
native Cardinal Flower, but is not such a bright color. If 
preferred, when the tops are cut down by frost, the roots 
may be lifted and stored in a cool house during the Winter 
and planted out the following Spring. 

The erect stems of the plant are thick, simple, leafy, and 
three and one-half feet high. The downy corolla is a reddish- 
scarlet color, with terminal, spicate racemes. The leaves are 
ovate-lanceolate, sessile, and clothed with soft whitish down. 
This is said to be a very poisonous species. Although it was 
introduced in 1824, flowering plants are rarely seen. 

—Francis Lazenby. 


Harvard Botanic Garden. 


| 
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Because We Need the Land 


for other purposes, a big block of Red Pine must be 


cleared this fall, or next spring at the latest. Grown in 
northern New England, they are in fine condition, twice 
transplanted, with bushy roots. 


We make this Red Pine Bargain 


to landowners who can use trees for re-foresting, for 
screens, for windbreaks, and like purposes. Trees taken 
from the block, as they run, without selection. 


Trees 15 to 24 in., $125 per 1000 


Take advantage of this offer. Less than 30,000 trees to 
be sold at this price. Order now for fall or spring ship- 
ment. 


Our new Autumn Catalogue is ready—Send for a copy 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Stassen 


















DARWIN 
COTTAGE 
BREEDER 


TULI 


AND OTHER SPRING 
FLOWERING BOLBS 





DIRECT FROM 
HOLLAND 
GROWER 


at ONE 





PROFIT 


Not Middlemen — Not Brokers — Stassen Floral Gardens is an American 
branch of N. V. L. Stassen Junior of Hillegom, Holland and obtains its bulbs 
direct from the grower. Packed in Holland—unpacked in Roslyn Heights there 
are no handling charges to increase cost to you. That's why these prices are 
so Very reasonable. 

The quality is the very best; varieties the latest—selected so that you will be 














doubly delighted when they bloom in all their wonderfully beautiful colors 
next Spring. Compare these prices and then send your order. 
75 Darwin Tulips 25 varieties $3.50 Enjoy More 
aw * = 4 colors 2.90 BI 
100“ ” tes ae . 3.15 ooms 
100“ 8 Rainbow Mixture 2.40 
Wh ) 
66 Single Early Tulips 22 varieties a eee mae 
96 “ - = 8 colors 3.20 ulips in 1930 you 
100 Double “* i 3.60 can now afford 100 
60 Cottage Tulips 10 varieties 2.60 for 1931. Prices in- 
100 a 4 colors 2.90 clude all charges 
50 Breeder Tulips 5 varieties 1.80 prepaid to your door. 
100 Crocus 10 varieties 2.90 om 
25 Hyacinths 25 varieties 2.50 Afurther discount 
1. ee 8 colors 6.90 | is allowed on 500 
25 Narcissus (Paperwhite) ......... 1.80 and 1000 lots of 
100 Narcissus 20 varieties 8.50 those here listed. 
100 ” for growing wild 3.90 
CATALOG — Write for our Free new catalog of Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, Madonna Lilies, Snowdrops, Chionodoxa, etc. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Son, isisna’ Ny. 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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URSERY grown Rhododendrons are infi- 
nitely superior to leggy collected stock. 
Princetown grown Rhododendrons, thousands 
of which are shown above, are raised from seed 
in our Nursery and then transplanted to develop 
happily into symmetrical specimens under the 


shade of massive oaks. 


The photograph below is a typical Princeton 
Rhododendron — fine roots, well branched, 


heavy foliage. 


Eighteen-inch to twenty-four-inch plants nur- 
sery grown cost the same as two-foot to three- 


foot collected ones—and are far more valuable. 






Princeton— 


Handbook is indeed a 
reference work of 
value in planning and 
planting the home 
grounds. 


Foresight — 


The ultimate value of 
your planting is 
greatly enhanced by 
beginning right. Buy 
good stock. 


Send for your copy 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


Wm. FLEMER’S SONS, Inc., DEPT. A 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Princeton Handbook now ready 














| appearance Saxifraga macnabiana. 


or Oe 
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The Small White Plantain Lily 


S a group, the funkias or hostas have foliage which is too 
heavy for general use. The small-leaved species (Hosta 
lancifolia) is very useful as edging in shaded spots and the 
violet flowers are sure to appear in late Summer in spite of 
drought and neglect. There is a form with pure white flowers, 
not unlike a giant lily-of-the-valley, about 18 inches tall, 


coming into bloom in September, with the late-blooming 
form of the type color. Few edging plants bloom as late as 
this, and white is better as an edging color than violet. This 
is not too tall for a large rock garden, and except in pure sand 


| it does not mind dry weather. In the search for more bloom in 
| the Autumn in the rock garden this is worthy of serious trial. 
| Two dealers offer it at present. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


| Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Successful Treatment of Lewisia Finchii 


AM hopeful of flowering Lewisia Finchii this season. Seed 

was sent to me two years ago, and good germination fol- 
lowed my planting of it; but because of the damping off 
plague and the fact that the tiny plants made no headway in 
pots, I shifted them to a sandy patch among some rocks in 
June of last year. They appeared to shrink, rather than grow, 
until I covered them lightly with hay. In late Fall they were 
shifted to a frame and planted along with all sorts of other 
things. Judging by their size when they were planted out on 
the rocks some months ago, they must have grown during the 
Winter or made rapid headway since then, for some of them 
had formed rosettes of leaves three inches across, rivalling in 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Mowing the Lawn in Late Autumn 


I have read several contradictory articles in various magazines about the 
mowing of lawns late in the season. Please tell me whether the best practice 
calls for cutting the grass as long as it continues to grow or allowing it to 
make an accumulation of growth late in the Autumn. 


The best answer to the above question is found in a bul- 
letin issued early this year by the Ohio State Experiment Sta- 


tion, in which the following statement is made: 

For the elaboration in the leaves and subsequent storage in the roots of 
an abundant reserve of organic food with which to start growth in the 
Spring it would seem advisable to allow the accumulation of considerable 
leaf area in the Fall. Late cutting not only destroys the factory in which 
such reserves are synthesized but it removes a means by which considerable 
quantities of snow may be collected and held to serve as a protection to the 
roots through the Winter. 








Use NATIVE PEAT PRODUCTS 


They Are Superior to Imported Peatmoss. Advantages Over the 
Latter Are: 


More convenient to apply, won’t blow in your eyes, shirt collar or sleeves. 
Stays where put as naturally moist. 

. Not only a moisture retainer, but, a fertilizer also. 

. Used as a mulch will not hinder irrigation in dry weather. 

. More congenial to requirements of plants for acid soil condition, an excellent 
food and mulch for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 


| Our product comes from moist Maple woods and is equivalent to Leaf-mould, it is 


sold f.o.b. Jamaica Plain, Mass. in bags for transit shipments, per truck load for 
local supply. 


Unscreened, for preparing beds and lawn areas 


PP Wher cath aa4se0 eeu $2.00 per 100 lbs. 
17.50 per 1000 Ibs. 
a eee $7.00 per 1 cubic yard 


18.00 per 3 cubic yards 
Screened, for greenhouse purposes, as top dressing for lawn making and poor 
lawns, for preparing plant holes, etc. 


) =e $2.50 per 100 lbs. 
20.00 per 1000 Ibs. 
. - 2 ae $8.00 per 1 cubic yard 


22.00 per 3 cubic yards 


Analysis in Amherst, Mass. found plant constituents in dried condition as follows: 
Nitrogen 1.61, Potash .16, Phosphoric acid .20. 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
753 Centre Street, Jamaica Plain 
Jamaica 1571 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


How to Grow Chrysanthemums 


‘“The Chrysanthemum and Its Culture,’’ by Edward A. White. Pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price 
$2.00. 


Many persons do not realize that certain garden annuals 
such as the crown daisy and corn-marigold, as well as peren- 
nials like feverfew, pyrethrum, shasta daisy and arctic daisy, 
are closely related to the common Fall-blooming chrysanthe- 
mum. The factors that make their culture most successful are 
discussed in this 200-page little book. Because it is concerned 
largely with the commercial cultivation of exhibition flowers, 
it will appeal particularly to those who grow chrysanthe- 
mums for the market; but a chapter devoted to garden species 
contains considerable information of value to the amateur. 
The author gives the following hints on their cultivation: 


There is a mistaken idea, especially among amateur growers, that when 
once planted, chrysanthemums will continue flowering indefinitely without 
further care. They are rank feeders and quickly exhaust the fertility of the 
soil. As the food supply diminishes the growth becomes weaker, the flowers 
smaller and the stems shorter. That they are hardy in most sections and 
will come up and grow each Spring is true, but the best way to insure an 
abundance of good quality flowers is to propagate new plants each Spring 
or at least every second year. . . . Hardy chrysanthemums grown out-of- 
doors like a porous well-drained soil. They can then be given a liberal 
amount of water, and if the foliage is occasionally sprayed with a garden 
hose, the growth will be much more luxuriant. . . . Not only liquid manure 
but also some nitrate of soda is helpful in stimulating garden chrysanthe- 
mums into growth. . . . Staking and disbudding are as essential for best 
results in the herbaceous border as in the field culture for commercial cut- 
flowers. 


The Proper Use of Cut Flowers 


‘Flowers for Every Occasion,’’ by Edna Sibley Tipton. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, N. Y. Price $3.00. 


Flowers are used on so many different occasions that the 
bewildered hostess is often at a loss to know what is appro- 
priate. She may learn from this book not only the etiquette 
of floral gifts and decorations, but—by the example of others’ 
experiences—the art of arranging flowers in various places. 
The descriptions of specific arrangements, together with the 
illustrations from photographs of florists’ decorations, will 





enable the reader to profit by the skill of successful designers | 


in this field. 


Bringing the Bloom of the Garden Indoors 


‘Flowers in the Home,”’ by Menie Watt. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


With the growing interest in the arrangement of garden 
flowers for home decoration, this delightful little book by an 
English author—now available to American readers—should 
be most warmly received. The 50 brief pages are filled with 
helpful discussions of dinner tables, containers and contained, 
flowers in a sitting room: seasonal and reminiscent, general 
hints, and the conservation of flowers. Eight full-page illus- 
trations from photographs give excellent examples of indoor 
cut-flower and plant arrangements. 


A Book on the English Countryside 


“Days in My Garden,”’ by Ernest Ballard. Published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $8.50. 


A feeling of reverence mingled with keen appreciation for 
the many sights and sounds and smells that are Nature’s 
manifestations of beauty and power during the progress of 
the seasons gives this story of days in the author’s garden a 


wide and lasting appeal to all lovers of the out-of-doors.’ 


This garden, the author hastens to inform his readers, is not 
confined ‘‘to our own little hedged plot.”’ 


“further on, and into my garden which knows no hedge nor 
bounds, no fence nor wall, away over the wooded fields and 
along the lanes, the rolling downs and sunlit hills, to where 
happy, babbling brook with mossy bank and pollypodded 
stub, joins the flowing river and ripples on—a silver gleam— 
to open sea of liquid blue; 


He would lead them ° 





| 


’ The book contains over | 
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New Beauty for all Gardens 


Dainty colors, unusual tints and tones, large trusses and 
flowers, mark these Phlox from early July to mid-September. = 
Some are new, others older, but all are numbered among the = 
very finest Phloxes. 


America. Salmon pink. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Pink. 

Eugene Danzenvilliers. Lilac. 

Jules Sandeau. Pure pink. Dwarf. 

Mrs. Ethel Pritchard. Pure rose- 
mauve. 


mn 


Mrs, Milly VanHoboken. Pink. 
Mrs. Scholton. Salmon-pink. 
Newbird. Amaranth red. 
Rheinlander, Pink; carmine eye. 
Thor. Salmon; blood red center. 
Wanadis. Clear lilac. 


35 cts. Each; $3 for 10 of One Kind 


(5 at 10 price) 


Hicks Home Landscapes will assist you in your garden plans. 
If you do not have a copy, write us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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_ evergreens to be had anywhere. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 


Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays 








H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY —— EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 














HARDY EVERGREENS may now be set out at any time previous 
to November 15th. Call and inspect our “BEDFORD GROWN” 
stock containing all worth-while varieties. Also see our Hardy Roses 
and Phlox now in bloom. Send for price list. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 
CONCORD ROAD, BEDFORD 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 
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Consistent with the progressive policy of our firm we have, for 
some years past, been working up a stock of trained fruit trees, so 
that the keen and discriminating gardener can enjoy the many 
advantages of having such trees on his premises. 


Trained Fruit Trees serve a dual purpose. They are both orna- 
mental and useful. In spring their exquisite blossoms add a dec- 
orative touch to the early garden display but our appreciation is 
greatest when they offer us their luscious fruits in the fall. 


We issue an illustrated list on Trained Fruit Trees, which tells one 
how to prune and cultivate them. It also gives full particulars of 
the various shapes, sizes and prices in which these trees may be 
obtained. 


A copy of this list will be mailed to you upon application. Learn 
how to have beauty as well as luscious fruits in your garden. 


Our Fall Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants Mailed on Request 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 


148 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


aight’ s Trained Fruit Trees 











October —- Best Month to Plant 


Daphne Cneorum APHNE Cneorum is one of the 


loveliest of the low growing 
shrubs. Just the thing for cluster- 
ing around asun dial, edging along 
a walk, or in clumps in the rock 
garden. Does best when planted 
this month. 


Right now we have unusually fine, 
sturdy stock ready for shipping. 


Prompt shipments on everything. 
Arrival in good condition guaran- 
teed. Do you have our Autumn 
catalogue? If not, write us. We 
would like to send it to you. 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 





Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 











IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


12 ry! 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONTES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 

100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 

Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 


Bs ae See Catalogue for Other Baraains 
GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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139 illustrations, from photographs by the author, which 
portray to perfection the varied aspects of the English country- 
side and some of the countless details that would have escaped 
a less observant eye. 


| Devising of Dish Gardens 


‘Adventures in Dish Gardening,’’ by Patten Beard. Published by A. T. 


| DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.65 postpaid. 


Dish gardening may be a new term to many readers. It 


| means the making of miniature gardens in bowls or pans, 


| somewhat after the manner practiced for many years in Japan. 
No reader of this delightful little book can deny that its 


_ author has led him on an adventurous quest. She has suc- 





ceeded in showing beginners not only how to make perfect 
adaptations of Japanese gardens but how to experiment with 
ideas of their own. Many types are described and shown in 
illustrations from photographs. They form an interesting 
class for garden clubs to include in their flower shows. The 
following quotations from the author’s discussion of how to 
plant them will indicate their value in the home:— 


Plants are, of course, the dish garden’s excuse for being. It is a desire to 
grow things in small space, to have plants about, that makes one interested 
in the dish garden. It has greater decorative possibilities than a potted plant. 
It is far lovelier than a jardiniere, and it offers in small space not only the 
cultivation of several plants in one dish, but also imaginative charm of 
a living landscape that has special value to those shut away from Nature in 
her own most beautiful moods of stream or woodland or mountain. 

Its planting is simple, for, having once arranged and built the walls of 
the dish and filled it in with earth, you have only to plan where you wish 
your greenery of plant life and place it there. 


A New Manual of Floral Designing 


“The Art of Floral Designing,’’ by William Cleaver Harry. Published 
by A. T. DeLaMare, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $2.65 postpaid. 


That every florist should know flowers goes without say- 


_ing, but not all who work in floral art—says the author of 


this new edition of the former Manual of Floral Designing— 
are artists. As a text book on the arrangement of flowers and 
floral decorations for retail florists, such a concise yet compre- 
hensive treatise should be of value both to those who are 
seeking an opportunity to look into the florist’s calling and to 
those who wish to develop their sense of artistic appreciation 


| in this field. 


Old-Fashioned Ladies’ -Delights 


| B Bewead grew in our grandmother's garden, the dear little 


ladies’-delights. At the witching hour between dark and 


_ daylight the children would be called to her to hear the story 
_of the cruel stepmother who, comfortably seated on two 


chairs, had a chair for each of her own daughters, but made 


_her two step-daughters sit in one chair between them. So 


popular is this story in Germany that the pansy is known 
as the ‘‘stepmachen.”’ 
Friends have told me that they cannot buy these little 


| Johnny-jump-ups or ladies’-delights, but, if they will plant 
| the large pansies, they will find that these will revert to the 
_ smaller ones and that they will “jump up” in large num- 


bers, making a good ground cover under shrubs. 
—M. R. Case. 


| Weston, Mass. 





‘The Origin of Dianthus Beatrix 


HAVE read Mr. Everett’s note on Dianthus Beatrix in 
your issue of September 1 with interest. I have seen it for 


| two years at Mount Desert Island, Maine, where it was intro- 


duced by the Mount Desert Nurseries and was named for 
Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, a garden architect and specialist. The 
plants can be taken up in July or early August, sent by mail 
good distances, and grown in new locations perfectly, with- 
out even wilting. 

—Elsie L. Shaw 


Seal Harbor, Me. 
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Proper Drainage for Alpines 


Ane plants have to withstand much greater cold in 


their native homes than they do in the lower regions, and 
therefore, when we attempt to cultivate them, we can scarcely 


blame their sudden deaths upon temperature alone. Along | 
with the intense cold, they are accustomed to a continuous 


blanket of dry snow, and the long alpine Winters lack the 
sodden conditions that are so noticeable near the seacoast. 
There are no January thaws, no drizzling rains, no long- 


lying puddles of surface water, and Spring comes almost over- | 
night. It is not the cold that kills so many plants in our | 
rockeries, but the bare ground, the sudden thaws, the Winter | 
rains, and the overabundance of surface moisture which is a | 


characteristic part of our lowland Winter. To prevent this 


damage we must provide perfect drainage for alpine plants, | 


keep them frozen all Winter long, and be sure, first of all, that 
they are in a sturdy, healthy condition. 


Drainage should be thought of in connection with the | 


rockery before construction is started, kept foremost in our 
minds throughout the building process and made the watch- 
word of the day after the rockery is planted. Three-fourths of 
the Winter's casualties can be prevented by building the rock- 
ery on a foundation of loose stones. English authorities rec- 


ommend that the site be excavated to a depth of four feet, the | 
area back-filled with coarse stones and the large rocks laid | 
upon this foundation. This is an expensive procedure and not | 


always necessary, for many of our native plants can be used in 
lower parts of the rockery where the drainage would not be 
sharp enough for the more elusive denizens of the mountain 
slopes. Pockets in the upper levels can be filled with stones and 
used for the abodes of these more exacting specimens. 

A deep soil composed largely of sand and gravel, mixed 
with a little peat and light loam, will insure perfect drainage 
for most alpines. A top dressing of stone chips worked under 
and around the plants will prevent surface moisture from do- 
ing any damage, and flat stones can be placed under the collars 
of the more sensitive individuals to keep them from resting 
directly upon the damp ground. 

While poor drainage will cause most plants to rot, there are 
also certain kinds that cannot stand much overhead moisture. 
These are for the most part plants which have leaves covered 
with a hairy down, that quickly catches and holds the mois- 
ture from rains and fogs. Such subjects as the androsaces 
should therefore be planted with their crowns flat against a 
rock that will protect them from drip. Planting on a slope 
with a northern exposure will help to bring them through the 
Winter. 


HORTICULTURE 





In our lower regions, the greatest sources of trouble, aside | 


from the ever-present dampness, are the periodic thaws and 
Winter rains. Alpines are ready to spring into growth at a 
moment’s notice, and bright sunshine and warm air in the 
early months of the year will cause premature growth that 
may be nipped when the temperature drops. A too early flow 
of sap in woody subjects will result in sunscald, and the pre- 
mature breaking into growth of herbaceous sorts will quickly 
exhaust them beyond all hope of recovery. Even more impor- 
tant in the rockery than in the perennial garden is the problem 
of keeping the ground frozen until Spring has come for good. 
Rocks can be so placed that they cut off the rays of the Winter 
sun, without casting too much shade in the Summer when the 
sun climbs higher in the heavens. This is a tricky problem in 
orientation, but it can and should be solved. If a southern ex- 
posure is unavoidable, the northern slopes should be reserved 
for the choicer subjects and the southern sides planted with 
the tougher and more wiry individuals. Hemlock boughs give 
the best protection; they will shade the ground without mat- 
ting down upon it or rotting as leaves will do. 
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LILACS! 


Order at 
once and 
plant this 
Fall for 
best results. 


Our new il- 
lustrated 
catalogue 
lists only 
the finest 
novelties 
including 
the rare 
KLAGER 
introduc- 
tions. Ask 
for it. 


Learn how 
we ship 
safely to all 
points in 
the U. S. 
and prepay 
all costs. 


R. M. COOLEY 
SILVERTON 
OREGON 





LOVELY HYBRID LILACS 
Most Beautiful of Flowering Shrubs 








From New England's Coldest Nursery 
DAPHNE MEZEREUM 


The Dwarf “Beauty Bush” of the North 


This lovely harbinger of Spring unfolds its mass of deep 
pink bleom about April 1. Equally at home in sun or 
shade, it has withstood 50 below zero in Canada. For 
blooming next spring, it should be planted this fall. 


Fine Plants, 12 to 18 in., $1 each, $10 per dozen 


Send for our catalog listing hundreds of equally good bar- 
gains, including 100 varieties of Rock Plants at $2 per doz. 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 


Barre, Vermont—Box H 
“Grown tn the Cold Country; It’s Hardy”’ 




















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 





























North American Wildflowers | 


HESE are the plants we like best. 
ness and purity of colors make the exotic immigrants with 
their gaudy brilliance seem like over-dressed fakirs. 


Our new catalog of Native Ferns and Wildflowers lists not only our 
own lovely New England plants, but a great many from the Southern 


Their charming shy- 


Appalachians, the Prairies, the Sierras and the Rockies. Plants for 
the bogs and streams, for cool, moist 
shaded rocks and for the dry, blazing 


hillsides. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
Plants for the shaded rock garden 





12 American Columbine ..... $2.00 
12 Dutchman’s Breeches .... 2.00 
OR eer rere 2.00 
TE Geeta BD 6 doce vecsnes 2.50 
12 Sharplobe Hepatica ...... 2.00 
12 Berry Bladderfern ....... 2.00 
$12.50 
4§ Rare Hardy Orchids 

12 Moccasin Flower ........ $2.00 
6 Yeilow Ladyslipper ...... 1.75 
6 Showy Ladyslipper ...... 2.00 
12 Rose Pogonia ........... 2.50 
6 Purple Fringe Orchis .... 1.75 
O@Mhowy Orohia ....scecss 1.75 
$11.75 


Either of the above collections will be sent to you for $10.00 or for 
$5.50 we will send you one-half of either collecton, you to pay postage. 
Be sure to send not only for our catalog of Wildflowers and Ferns, 
but also for our regular catalog which lists all sorts of Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, Berry plants and Perennials. 


George D. Aiken 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 
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PLANTING TIME 


is here again 
Fall planting has many advantages 


—- 





4 
) 


The top-growth of plants has now been completed, but 
the root-growth, which is of the greatest importance in 
transplanting, is right in full swing. 


Now that the rush of the Summer season is over, you 
can give more attention and careful deliberation to your 
planting problems. Plants established in the ground this ; 
Fall will start their growth earlier next Spring, assuring 
more bloom in the Summer. j 


4 
4 
4 
Best of all you have fresh in your mind this Summer's m 
observations of distinctive and successful landscaping ki 
and gardens—observations which form the basis of ideas DY 
for your own garden and grounds. 

) 


Come out and visit us—you’ll be interested in many of 
our unusual plant varieties. If this is impossible send for 
our CONDENSED CATALOG. This presents our 
plants in a most easily understandable manner, with 
brief, accurate descriptions. You will find it wonderfully 
complete and helpful when selecting material for your 
planting. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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A Rock Garden in Honolulu 


OMEHOW, when going to Honolulu, one would expect 
to find gardens filled with lush tropical vegetation, with 
bananas, palms, and mango trees and perhaps a dash of 
bougainvillea and poinsettia. So when Mrs. Howard Clarke 
told me her garden was a rock garden, [ just could not 
picture it, for the term usually sets up a picture of rocks 
partially covered with a more or less choice collection of the 
cruciferae, saxifragaceae, cacti, and labiateae, all belonging to 
families which do not seem to thrive in that warm, wet 
climate. 
Nor could I have imagined anything as unusual and orig- 
inal as this little garden, laid out among the volcanic rocks 


| on the edge of a rushing stream. The ground is so steep that 


the Japanese gardener has to tie a rope around his waist and 
onto a tree to be able to work in it without falling headlong 
into the stream below. Yet there are little paths winding 
down to the stream and up another way, wide enough to 
walk on comfortably. 

In Honolulu, begonias grow like low shrubs and Mrs. 
Clarke grows 30 different kinds. Besides them she has brun- 
felsia, Russelia juncea, Solandra grandiflora (this is called 
cup of gold and is a magnificent vine), Cestrum nocturnum, 
Tecomia capensis, Thunbergia grandiflora and T. erecta, 
gardenia, nepenthes, two kinds of passiflora, many kinds of 
ferns, anthuriums (very popular in Hawaii) ; also caladiums 
in variety, five kinds of bromeliaceae, achnea, tradescantia, 
hemerocallis (this does very well in many parts of the 
islands), three kinds of aloe, agapanthus, yucca, Cordy- 
line terminalis, Sansevierta zeylanica, several dracaenas, 
montbretias, Agave rigida, Strelitzia reginae and others, nine 
kinds of ginger, the vanilla vine, the Mexican creeper, bou- 
gainvillea, the hibiscus (which is as common in Honolulu 
as lilacs are with us), ilima (from the soft yellow flowers of 
which the royal leis are made), night-blooming cereus, 
Stephanotis floribunda, clerodendron, Clematis crispa, Datura 
arborea and D. fastuosa, Beaumontia grandiflora and many, 


| many others. 


Although the place is small, the plants have plenty of 
room in which to spread out and there is no crowding. At 
the base of the rocks Mrs. Clarke has had her stream dammed 
up to make a concrete-lined swimming pool. Here bananas 
were reflected in the waters, stilled for a moment in their 
downward rush. Everything was growing riotously in the 
pockets of soil placed in such precarious situations, and the 
effect was one of bright reds, golds and blues, from the bril- 
liant flowers which—contrasting with the shining green 
leaves—covered the rocky slope. This is surely as strange and 
unique a rock garden as can be found anywhere. 

—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Trailing Red Bearberry 


HE red bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) is a shrub of 

almost universal adaptation. It is native to the northern 
regions around the world and is often found along the 
southern coasts and upon the shores of inland lakes. It is a 
trailer that delights in doing battle with the elements. All 
it seems to require is a climate that lacks intense heat, a soil 
that is light and sandy and a mound or rock over which to 
travel. In appearance it resembles the creeping cotoneasters, 
having small, shining, evergreen leaves, clusters of white or 
pink, bell-shaped flowers and delightful little bunches of 
smooth, round, brilliant red berries. It is a most valuable 
subject for the good-sized rock garden. 

—Lester Rowntree. 

Carmel, Calif. 
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The Culture of Camassias 


HE camassias of Western America are just beginning to 

be appreciated by discriminating gardeners in the East. 
They are Spring flowering bulbs similar to the blue and 
white scillas but much more showy and effective when 
planted in groups among low perennials or in the shrubbery 
border. They will thrive without protection in any part of 
the United States and are now offered by several nurserymen. 

Camassias are found growing wild in rich meadows which 
are very wet in the Winter and Spring but quite dry in 
Summer. Water often stands on the surface of the ground at 
flowering time. While they are best grown in a rather heavy 
soil with abundant moisture early in the season, they are 
amenable to cultivation and will grow well in any moder- 
ately moist garden loam. They should be set in the early 
Fall, from three to four inches apart, in masses of 12 to 
100 plants, and about four inches deep. It is not necessary 
to lift the bulbs after they are through flowering in the 
Spring; in fact they can be left for years without being dis- 
turbed. The seeds sprout as readily as onion seeds, but they 
require three or four years to make flowering plants. 

The three most common species of this distinctive group 
are Camassia esculenta, C. Leichtlinii and C. quamash. C. 
esculenta is a slender plant of the Mississippi region with 
light blue flowers on 12 to 18 inch stems. Exceeding it in 
size is the stouter-stemmed C. quamash from the West coast 
which has larger flowers varying from almost white to in- 
tense ultramarine in the different varieties. The finest of all 
camassias is C. Leichtlinii, for its masses of bloom approach 
the eremurus in beauty. It is fully twice as tall as C. esculenta 
and has both creamy white and deep blue to reddish-purple 
forms. All camassias are excellent as cut flowers for their 
blossoms open in long succession on the spikes. 


Disease Free Gladioli 


I AM inclined to think that too much energy and thought 
are spent on treating diseased gladiolus bulbs and too little 
on how to keep the bulbs free from disease. The grower of 
potatoes would not plant seed potatoes that were diseased. 
Diseased tubers would be destroyed. I feel that the same treat- 
ment should be accorded diseased gladiolus bulbs. 

Those who have studied gladiolus diseases seem to agree 
that most of them are of a fungus nature. Fungus spores seem 
to thrive best under conditions of dampness and darkness. 
Small growers of gladioli will have no trouble in thoroughly 
drying the bulbs after they are lifted. Larger growers would 
do well to plan to thoroughly dry their bulbs. The results 
will be worth the effort. 

It is most undesirable to lift gladioli in small or large quan- 
tities and put them away while still damp. They should be 
dried each day in the full sunlight out of doors, if possible, so 
that all the rays of the sun (including the ultra-violet rays, 
which will not pass through glass) shall be available for kill- 
ing the fungus spores. 

At Sunnymede, burlap fertilizer bags are opened up so as to 
be four or five feet square and the bulbs are put on the center 
of each. These are taken into a tight shed or barn at night so 
as to protect them thoroughly from frost. Each morning they 
are brought out and exposed to the bright sunlight until 
night. They should be thoroughly dry in eight or nine days 
during the early Fall at the beginning of the digging season. 
It often takes 12 to 15 days to thoroughly dry and cure them 
later in the Fall, near the end of the harvesting season. 

After this treatment the bulbs should be put into cool dry 
storage until about January 1 and then they should be kept 
dry and still cooler, so as to prevent sprouting, until time for 
planting. If the treatment described can be given or approxi- 
mated, one should have splendid, disease-free bulbs at plant- 
ing time. 


Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. —William E. Clark. 
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Lilacs ¢ THE 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


All Northern Grown--- 
on Their Own Roots! 


Now is the time to plant 
these early-blooming shrubs for best 
results next year. Beautiful trusses 
of bloom in double white, pink, 
mauve and purple, in the following 
varieties in ‘“‘own root’’ plants: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 


BELLE DE NANCY 
—Double Pink 


CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 


SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 


PASCAL 
—Single Mauve 


MME. JULES FINGER 
—Double Satiny Rose 





Catalog: perennials, 


lilies, rare orchids, and ferns. 
shrubs and evergreens mailed 
on request. 


Any of the above in 2 to 3 ft. shrubs at $1 
each. Write for prices on larger size plants 


Also a complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for October and November planting. 


_F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES! 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich artificial manure. 
So does most other garden rubbish. 






Stable manure has become scarce, 
but you can turn every bit of vege- 
table rubbish —— leaves, weeds, cut 
tings, etc. from the garden, straw 
and cornstalks from the farm—into 
manure without animals by the sim- 


ple ADCO process. This ADCO 
Manure is real manure, identical 
chemically and in fertilizing power 
with the old-fashioned kind, but 
much cleaner. 


You owe it to yourself to know 
about artificial manure and how to 
make it. Won't you let us send you : 
our interesting booklet? It’s free. a 
Send $7.75 for 100 Ibs. of ADCO, enough to make two tons of excellent manure; 2 
or order it from your own seedsman. Simple directions accompany every package. 


ADCO, 1704 Ludiow Street, Philadelphia 











English Gardener Praises 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


“I have several times had the pleasure of 
reading the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Amer- 
ica and I have always been impressed with 
its wide range of material and popular 
style, combined with a real effort to make 
American gardens even more beautiful by 
stimulating the public imagination and 
teaching those who wish to learn.” 

—L. B. C., England. 

If you are one of “‘those who wish to 

learn,”” you will find this ‘‘All-Gardening 

Magazine’ a mine of delightful informa- 

tion. Send $1 for six months’ trial sub- 

scription or $2 for full year. Current issue 
included without charge, as extra good 
measure. 


Advertisers, Write for Rates 


Gardeners Chronicle 
~ 322-4 Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 


~ 
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Roses 

Planted 

This Fall 
Will Bloom 
More Freely 
Next Summer 








bd There are many reasons why both 
professionals and anrateurs in most 
climates prefer to plant our hardened, field-grown 
plants (freshly-dug) during October-November. 
The maximum amount of flowers will well repay 
your planting efforts this Fall. Simple directions 
tell you how easily it is done. 
“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” the 
27th annual issue, is now 
ready for Rose lovers every- 
where and is sent upon re- 
quest. Residents of Pacific 
Coast States kindly remit 
25¢. 

GEORGE H. 
PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose & Peony Specialists 
Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Please mention this magazine 














Mrs. John E. McLeran 
Landscape Gardening 


Planting 
Renovation and care of old gardens 
BEDFORD VILLAGE, N. Y. 
Telephone 455 








ROSES OF MONTEREY 
A Book for Rose Lovers 
Quite different from any other rose catalogue. 


Interesting and personal: with 23 original 
rose studies by Rose Campbell. Your copy is 
FREE on request. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER 
Rose Specialist 
The Garden Nurseries, Monterey, Calif. 


Garden Making 


Reservations now being made 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 
Phone 917 














MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.00 
One hundred roots, $7.00. Postage extra 
Mrs. S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass.. 





DIANTHUS SPECIOSUS 


An unusual and beautiful hardy ae for 
the rock garden. Lacily fringed, deliciously 
fragrant flowers. 


j $3.50 a dozen 
FIELD PLANTS ) $25 for 100 


AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 











Oriental Poppies | 


in 65 named varieties including the newer breaks | 
in this strikingly gorgeous flower of the Far East. 
Ten fine named varieties, my selection, for $5. | 
These are one and two years from root cuttings 
—not seedlings. 450 named Irises. Available | 
stock at one-half catalogue prices for October only. 


ROY V. ASHLEY 
172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Twelve excellent new varieties of peren- 
nial Dianthus plumarius for $3 (not from 
seed and unnamed). Very fragrant, quan- 
tity limited. Alb. Millard, Horticulturist, 


750 Clinton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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Growing the Tree Peony 
Fg sennagiptn the tree peony (Peonia suffruticosa) has 


been continuously rare and scarce in the American mar- 
ket, it is now being offered by a few dealers, who have in- 
creased their stock, at somewhat lower prices. The reason 
tree peonies are scarce is because it is hard to propagate them, 
but once established they are as hardy as lilacs and mature 
plants display scores and even hundreds of blooms. The most 
vigorous and free-blooming varieties are the double pink 
Banksii and single red Moutan. Other more expensive forms 
will probably be available in a few years in shades of white, 
salmon, cherry-red, and orange; while a limited supply of the 
two rare yellow novelties, La Lorraine and Souvenir de 
Maxine Cornu, can be purchased for a considerable amount at 
the present time. 

The plants of tree peonies do not resemble those of other 
kinds, having finer roots and woody branches, but the blooms 
are quite similar. They are more vivid in color, usually larger 
and—in many varieties—the petals are beautifully crinkled. 
They open two to three weeks earlier than other peonies, and 
the buds need Winter-protection when they begin to form. 

They may be planted either in the early Spring or Fall. 
During the first Winter after planting, a four- or five-inch 
mulch of clean straw or hay should be placed around them, 
after the ground is frozen, to prevent heaving in the Spring. 
They should have protected situations in a severe climate and 
they prefer a place where they are shielded from the direct 
rays of the morning sun and the extreme heat of afternoon. 
While an average soil is sufficient, the plants will profit by the 
addition of a good commercial fertilizer, and require frequent 
watering and cultivation. 


A New. Raspberry From New York 


HE new red raspberry, Newburgh, which originated at 

the Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., as a 
cross between Newman and Herbert, has attracted much at- 
tention this Summer in the station variety collection. The 
writer considers it the most satisfactory variety he has yet 
seen, and growers who have grown or observed the variety are 
well pleased with it. 

The characters of Newburgh which are outstanding and 
which make it valuable are the very large, firm and rather 
dry berries, which the writer thinks will keep longer and ship 
farther than any other variety now being grown. In addition 
to its shipping qualities, the flavor is mild and good, not equal 
to that of Cuthbert, but superior to Latham. The drupelets 
are large and cohere well, so that the berries do not crumble, 
and their color is bright, attractive red. 

The plants are of medium height and vigorous, with 
stocky canes that are more-branched than those of most red 
raspberries. The crop is very heavy, the weight of the fruit 
being so great, in fact, that the canes are bent to the ground 
and require support. It is not yet possible to make a conclusive 
statement regarding the behavior of Newburgh as regards the 
mosaic disease; but it is worthy of note that Herbert, one of 
its parents, rarely acquires mosaic and that, although New- 
burgh has had abundant opportunity for infection, it has thus 
far escaped. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
Forms of the Christmas Cactus 


OUR various notes about the Christmas or crab cactus 
(Eptphyllum truncatum) have interested me very much, 
as I have several of these plants of various sizes. 

In your April | issue, E. O. Orpet of Santa Barbara writes 
of having heard of a scarlet-flowered variety. I have a fine 
plant of this color and strange to say it is grafted on a stock 
of Pereskia aculata, as described in your May 15 issue by 
P. T. Barnes of Philadelphia. 

The flowers are larger than the rose colored ones and a 


—George L. Slate. 
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Camellia 
Japonica 


HESE beautiful shrubs are be- 

coming very popular not only 
for southern gardens but also for 
northern conservatories. 

We are offering for Fall shipment 
a very choice collection of named 
varieties in a wide range of color 
and type of bloom. All of our 
stock is pot-grown, well matured 
plants; and a great many of them 
will give splendid blooms the first 
season. 

To those interested will be mailed 
a complete descriptive list. 


COTTAGE GARDENS CO., Inc. 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 


PERENNIALS 


Scabiosa caucasica, finest Engl. strain 18” $.30 











Scabiosa japonica, lilac, finest for cut 2’ .25 
Dianthus Pritchardii, rare, pink, fra- 
EEO eee ” $0 


Dianthus Liboschianum, new pink, 


perfect globe form 7” 
Aster, hardy Japanese, mauve Queen 10” .30 
Physostegia grandifl., vivid, new 

flowering August until frost . 2°”) s«wj2S 
Chrysanthemum Koreanum, very flori- 

ferous, very hardy ... , 7 

ALB, MILLARD, Horticulturist 
750 Clinton Avenue Plainfield, N. J. 








Flowering Trees ,°% Orient 
Japanese Roseflowering and 
Weeping Cherries 


Flowering Crabs in all varieties 
and sizes 


Azaleas, Evergreen and Deciduous, in 
a large assortment 


Also a complete general line of 
nursery stock 


Illustrated Book sent free upon request 


WOHLERT of NARBERTH, PA. 
932 Montgomery Avenue 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, graduate of School of Horti- 
culture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager of smail 
estate. One year experience growing cut 
flowers under glass and designing and 
planting garden of private estate. Refer- 
ences. Please state particulars. 


E. X., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Single man, age 50, for past 16 years in 
charge of flower gardens and lawn of a 
large private estate near Philadelphia. 
Owner has sold estate and moved to a small 
property, and desires to obtain a position 
for this man. Thomas Morgan, 6935 
Theodore Ave., West Philadelphia, Penna. 





Young woman graduate of Horticultural 
course at Stockbridge School, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, wishes tempo- 
rary or permanent position. She has had 
garden service, nursery, greenhouse and 
general office experience. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. Tamm, Box 83, Strafford, Pa. 





Landscape Architect—wishes to give ful! 
time to development of large country estate 
where considerable work is contemplated. 
Specialist in country estate design, devel- 
opment and maintenance. W2, Care of 


“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, outside or greenhouse 
work. Young man, 26 years of age, single. 
B. H., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants work 
on estate or nursery. Has had Agricultural 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 
D. C., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 
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LILIES, 
ty as M: 
Rubrum, Regal, etc 


ge SES. 
se 


DAFFODILS, $1.50per dozen 
Hardy varieties such as Peking a> 
fred, Emperor, Bic, Victoria, ete 

“ hippi See yoy 
placein the United States. Send 


No order less than $3 accepted 


Money Back Guarantee 
The original Her Hendriks’ guarantee— 
aaney cen ‘anded cheerfully w without 
question if you are dissatisfied 
with your eee 


ot 
st 


Gr 
$y OE te 
oR. er 
———— 


intedattrac- 
4 = y in color. Money-saving 


ff ualitystock, all 
t 2 outeed. na peautify ay FA Eome 
Only seed henee in Middle West 
—» Fy &- cpevess — A 
Quality Seed camel Co. 


Dept. 
945 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Dlinois 








Dianthus Beatrix 


A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders 
will be accepted now for plants to be de- 
livered in, the spring. 

Price, $3.00 Per Dozen 


SWINSON BROS. 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 





HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen 
catalog ever published. Over 100 illus- 
trations. Fifty in full natural colors. 
Scores of artistic planting suggestions. 
Enclose 25c for catalog, which is re- 
funded on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 


Largest growers in America 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. 











“Trees Are Friends” 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Evergreens, Perennials, Rock 
Plants, Annuals, etc. 





CAMASSIAS 


25 for $2.75 postpaid 


MERTENSIAS 


10 for $2.50 postpaid 


NATIVE PLANTS, FERNS 
and LILIES 


A new list of the above, with full de- 
scriptions, and all prices postpaid, now 
ready. Send for it at once. Many illus- 
trations in color. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne Vermont 























HORTICULTURE 


clear scarlet. I was told that this was E. Makoyanum, by one 
of the Bronx Park gardeners. At any rate, mine is the only 
scarlet-flowered one I ever saw. 

Three cuttings were sent me recently by a lady who found 
the plants somewhere among the Pennsylvania farms, and all 
are of different leaf form than either the rose or scarlet plants, 
so | am waiting eagerly to see what color they turn out to be. 

—K. B. Watkins. 
Edgewater, N. J. 


‘The Hairy Begonia Speculata 


HIS is a Rex hybrid of unknown origin, but it is an ex- 

cellent house plant, because its rough, hairy leaves and 
stems successfully withstand the hot, dry air of the average 
home. It is sometimes called the grape-leaf begonia. The 
rhizome is short and thick. The new leaves are a bright 
green, deeply veined, and spotted with gray. As they age, a 
good deal of brown creeps into the leaf, and the gray spots 
become more silvery. The blossoms, in Summer, are typi- 
cally Rex in form, of yellowish-pink. This plant thrives 
best in a north or northeast window. 

—Bessie W. Buxton. 

Peabody, Mass. 





The Curious Begonia Speculata 


Damage Caused by the Elm Leaf Beetle 


Would it do any good to spray elm trees now for the elm leaf beetle 
which has been doing much damage in the past season? I[ should like to 
prevent similar damage next year. 

Nothing would be accomplished by spraying for the elm 
leaf beetle at this time. This work should be done in the 
Spring, preferably before the leaves are more than half devel- 
oped, although late spraying does some good. If the work is 
done early enough this pest is readily controlled. The hot 
weather has probably been responsible for some of the brown 
appearance of the elm trees this year, the leaves dying quickly 
on the trees where the elm leaf beetle has been at work. Much 
will be accomplished by feeding the trees so that they will 
regain their vigor quickly. 






Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre- 

served in digging —- protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen-——for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 











100 
EVERGREEN “Qagy= 


Maine 


TREES $3.50 soe 


Nurser 


FRYCBURG 
MAINE 


Buy From Grower 
at Wholesale 


Beautify your home with these vigorous 
hardy trees, four years, transplanted and well 
rooted. Average height 4-8 inches. Started 
in severe Northern climate, they will thrive 
anywhere and grow rapidly. 


NORWAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 
WHITE SPRUCE NORWAY PINE 


of any variety 
100 or 25 of cock kind $3. 50 
For immediate shipment. No shipment later 
than Dec. 1 because of early Northern winter. 


No shipment of less than 109. Average 
weight 10 Ibs. per hundred. Remit with order. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. HT FRYEBURG, MAINE 
Send for Descriptive Folder 














Three New Pamphlets 
Prepared by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, for sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, as fol- 
lows: 

House Plants and How to 

Oe ee 25 cents 
Rock Gardens and What to 


Grow in Them ... ..25 cents 


Grape Culture .10 cents 


Sent postpaid on receipt of check 
or stamps 








” Be stbucdesl ‘ 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 
eb lel on PARRY LA t 


NEW YORKCITY 
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TULIPS 


CHOICE OREGON GROWN 


First Size—-Guaranteed True to Name 


We list 70 fine varieties. All types. For 

yedding or forcing. Our prices have not 
be en raised because of the increased tariff. 
Tulip collection: Pride of Haarlem, giant 


rose-carmine, 50c a doz.; Dream, tall helio- 
Clara Butt, salmon pink, 50¢ 


trope, 60c; 
“the yellow Darwin,’ 


Inglese ombe Yellow, 


ve and your choice of La Tulipe Noire, 

maroon black, 60c; white Queen, 60c; or 

la Merveille, orange scarlet, 60c. 

1 dozen each (60 bulbs) for .....$2.25 

30 bulbs each (150 bulbs) for ..... 5.00 
Narcissi-D affodils 


First Quality Government Inspected Bulbs. 
One dozen each of six varieties including 
the giant yeliow daffodil King Alfred for 
$5. See advertisement in September 15 
“Horticulture.” 


Muscari Heavenly Blue. Large bulbs, $2 
per 100. Dutch and Spanish Iris. Very 
special. Either type assorted 75c per doz. 
$4 per 100. 


Hyacinths, Crocuses, Scillas, Lilies 
Orders over $2 postpaid. Send for catalog. 


CONLEY’S 
BLOSSOM FARM 


Dept. H, 1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


The Winterport Bird-Shelter 


Straw-Thatched Roof 
Artistic and Unique 
Made in Our Shop 
Ask for Our Catalog 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 

















THE CARE OF TREES AND SHRUBS 


ALBERT R. JENKS 
Horticultural Specialist 
Telephone Connection 
WEST ACTON, MASS. 


Lectures, Advisory Work, Planting, Prun- 
ing, Spraying, Dusting, Fertilizing 
and Surgery 





POISON IVY 


Eradicated From Gardens and 


Estates 
Work scientifically completed anywhere 
and guaranteed—-Prices reasonable 
Address: Poison Ivy Eradication Dept. 


NORTHEASTERN LANDSCAPE AND 
GARDEN SERVICE CO. 


Main Office: Peterborough, N. H. 





|FEED the BIRDS 


Use the Packard 
Automatic Feeder 
| Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, 
weighs (packed) three 
pounds, and costs 
$1.00 and postage. 
Why pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage. 






Everything for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street 


Canton, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 
Many Kinds of Muscari 


OST gardeners do not realize that the common grape 
hyacinth (Muscari botryoides) has many relatives of 
varying size and color which can well be planted in place of 
its clouded blue spikes. The most popular variety in modern 
gardens is, of course, Heavenly Blue, which is larger and more 
attractive than the type. Its fragrant blue flowers open soon 
after the scillas and the crocuses, and last into May. Several 
other forms of this species are obtainable in blue, white and 
red. M. botryoides coeruleum has bright blue blossoms which 
open a little earlier and it is very free growing. M. botryoides 
album looks like a cluster of white corals, while M. botryoides 
carneum has light rose-colored spikes that are even more 
unusual. 

The earliest species to flower is M. azureum (Hyacinthus 
azureus) which blooms with the snowdrops. It is one of the 
few members of the genus which has true blue flowers, for 
most of them have a more or less purple cast. Like the others 
it has drooping, inverted, urn-shaped flowers, but in this case 
they are a beautiful Cambridge blue, as brilliant as the 
plumage of the blue-bird. 

A little later come the musk hyacinth (M. moschatum) 
and M. Heldreichu. The former has a decided odor which 
some persons like and others do not. An interesting variety 
of the musk hyacinth, M. moschatum flavum, has recently 
been introduced into the trade. Its flowers are said to open 
purple and turn deep greenish-yellow. M. Heldreichit has 
lilac-blue flowers edged with white. 

The tassel hyacinth (M. comosum) is quite different from 
other species in having its blue-violet flowers borne upright 
in spreading clusters. More often planted than this one is 
the feathered hyacinth (M. comosum monstrosum or M. 
plumosum). Its flowers are similar in color but cut into fine 
shreds. There is also a distinctive new variety of the tassel 
hyacinth, M. comosum Masseyanum, with rosy-pink flowers. 

The two latest-blooming species are M. amethystinum and 
the black grape hyacinth (M. conicum). The former has 
rather pale blue flowers in loose spikes opening in May on 
the end of long stems. The so-called black grape hyacinth, on 
the other hand, has taller spikes of very dark, violet-blue 
flowers and is the strongest growing species of all. There are 
white varieties of both, although M. conicum album does not 
seem to be obtainable in this country at the present time. 

‘These many different species of grape hyacinths may be 
used for naturalizing in grass, for planting in clumps of 25 
to 50 bulbs under trees or shrubs or in the mixed border, and 
—in smaller numbers—in the rock garden. When they are 
once established, they persist for a long time and increase 
readily from seeds and from offsets. They prefer a rather 
open, ‘‘gritty’’ soil, but will grow in a medium garden loam; 
they should be planted three to four inches deep and the same 
distance apart, by the first of October, and given a light mulch 
for the first one or two seasons. 








IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E. 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture- retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 p trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





C. E. BUELL, Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Depend upon 


Wilson's O.K. Plant 
Spray to quickly and 


easily destroy injurious insect 
pests. Spray your flowers, 
shrubs, plants and evergreens 
regularly . . . non-poisonous, 
easily applied, and equally effec- 
tive indoors or out-of-doors. 


Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart $1.00; 
Gallon tate 5 Gallons 
l 


$12.00; Gallons $20.00. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
your requirements. 








Trade Mark Registered 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O .. . the powerful 
dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs— 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 


Water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. I Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


Dept. E10 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
a 
” 
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Quality- 


IMPORTED GRANULATED: 


PEAT MO 
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ATKINS & DURBROW, I 

















LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

.75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required. 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 

LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 

Price—.40c¢ per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 
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LATER'S 
DEERHINIUM 
UPERB 


Fresh seed re ical Wrexham types 
from finest ~— ery oe parentage 


oe oF 1.00 per pee FOR FALL 
OR RING DELIVERY 
FINEST SELECTED, $10.00 PER DOZ. 
None better at ony rice 
UNSELECTED, $5.00 P. DOzZ. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Text book, “Its Culture,” 10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
Delphinium Specialist 
Member British and American Delphinium 
Societies 





Zin DD 
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Delphiniums 
Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 





Crassula Arborescens 


Rooted Cuttings, $6 per 100; $50 per 
1000; 214-in. $8 per 100; 3-in. $25 per 
100; 5-in. $50 per 100. $100. $150. 


Cash with order please 
ALPHONSE GRASSEY Natick, Mass. 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 


Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection ——e 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good por sy Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S 
Glen Hall 





Narcissi — 40 Varieties 
Send for Catalogue 


One each, Buttercup, Cleopatra, Gold Finch, 

Golden Scepter, Lady Hillingdon, Lord Roberts, 

Olympia, Red Beacon, Rugulosus Maximus, 

Torch, labeled, $2.60. Croesus, $1.00. All 

postpaid. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 


Sample Copy of FE 
Flower Grower 

A magazine specially edited for gardening 
enthusiasts. Intensely practical, stimulat- 
ing, helpful. Unlike any other. Paste this 


adv. on postal or enclose in envelope with 
name and address; we'll mail sample copy. 


Flower Grower, Box 6, Calcium, N. Y. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 








ROLPH LABEL WORKS | 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 


Leicester, England | 
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Difficulties in Growing Monkshoods 


other gardeners have as much trouble getting well-grown 
monkshoods as I do, I wonder that any are grown at all. 
In the first place, none of them are reliably hardy with me 
and, if I overlook one in the Fall, that is the last seen of 
that particular plant. Unfortunately, I am forever overlook- 
ing some. A covering of five or six inches of leaves will gen- 
erally bring them through our northern Winters. The plan 
followed by a friend of mine, who grows aconitums on a 
commercial scale, is even better than protecting them under 
leaves, providing the planting is conveniently arranged. He 
plows furrows on both sides of the row, throwing about 
six inches of soil over the crown of the plant. This work is 
done, of course, after frost has killed all of the foliage. 

It is not a simple matter to grow any of the aconitums 
from seed, at least, it has never been so for me. I have tried 
many plans and believe the following is best for average 
conditions in the amateur’s way of doing these things: — 

Sow the seeds just as soon as they are ripe, cover lightly 
with soil and do not disturb for two years. It goes without 
saying, of course, that the seed bed should never get dry. 
Every handler of aconitums understands the importance of 
disturbing the roots just as little as possible, but I am not 
sure that amateur gardeners appreciate the significance of 
this fact. One of the best commercial growers in the country 
says, ‘‘Most failures with aconites are due to disturbing the 
roots. They will stand much cultivation until the buds 
appear. If they are not clean then, leave them alone for they 
are clannish and very much aloof.”’ 

Why more florists do not use aconitums is hard to under- 
stand. They are one of the best lasting flowers I know of 
and stand up under a lot of abuse. Best of all, they furnish an 
abundance of blue when that much-desired color is not too 
plentiful. Few flowers of my acquaintance ship better or last 
longer in a vase or in design work. 

Careful selection of varieties will give bloom from June 
until frost. One of the best of the early-flowering kinds is 
Aconitum autumnale barbatum. The type species flowers in 
September and October, but this variety starts to produce 
its bluish-violet flowers in June and continues into July, 
while it is much more dwarf than the type. While in the 
good soil usually given aconitum it will get as high as two 
and one-half or three feet, I have seen it 15 to 18 inches tall 
in a lean rock garden soil where-it made a very pretty display. 

A. napellus, Spark’s variety, as usually grown, is about 
four feet high; but I saw hundreds of plants this Summer 
which probably averaged five feet and many of them were 
six and seven. It is all in the culture. One of the best of the 
late-flowering sorts is A. Fischeri, having pale blue blossoms 
in September and October. Much more stately (growing up 
to six feet under ordinary culture) is the newer A. Wilsonit. 
To cover July and August, A. napellus or one of its other 
Varieties is useful. 

Some gardeners, being inveterate seekers after the curious, 
are always on the lookout for blue roses, blue peonies, or 
some such oddity. A. lycoctonum must have been made espe- 
cially for them. It has slender, simple stems, three to five feet 
high, and yellowish flowers all Summer. 

None of the aconitums that I have seen are fit rock garden 
subjects, with the possible exception of the A. autumnale 
variety mentioned above. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 








Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias, Azaleas 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantities 
and sizes. 


They are collected from the 16,000 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. 


Fall shipments commence about Sep- 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
Match first. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
“Crest of the Blue Ridge’ 
Linville, North Carolina 

L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. 














Uncommon Rock Plants 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Dianthus caesius grandis 
Large-flowered Cheddar Pink ....$ .50 


Hosta lancifolia alba 
White, very dwarf, late, desirable 1.00 


Lychnis alpina 


A true alpine (3”) (rose or white) .50 
Pentstemon rattani minor 

Midget Pertstemon (pale blue) ... .50 
Silene pennsylvanica (Peat Pink) 

Native (Rose pink in May) ...... .50 
Sternbergia lutea 

Yellow Fall Daffodil (Sept.) ..... .50 


LEXINGTON GARDENS, Inc. 
93 Hancock Street Lexington, Mass. 

















CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog. 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Bordet 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Biue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phlox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
Cobweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


RODERICK M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





GENTIANA SINO ORNATO 


Beautiful gentian from Thibet. Also OXALIS 
ADENOPHYLLA, ROSA ROULETTI, ME- 
CONOPSIS BAILEYI, and 500 varieties of 


choice alpines and rock plants. 
Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART 
MEDINA WASHINGTON 





PERENNIALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


25 Hardy Perennials in 5 varieties and 
25 Hardy Rock Garden Plants in 5 varieties 


50 Plants—ALL FOR $7.00 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 
BOX C, SPARKILL, N. Y. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Weston, Mass. 


Winter Street 
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Darwin Tulips 


Have a Rainbow Garden of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
at Small Expense 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 1 


FIVE each of TEN DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 


Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 2 
TEN each of FIVE DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
All good blooming size bulbs that will 
give satisfaction. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





PLANT PEONIES NOW 


We grow 80 varieties, old and new, selected 

for their vigorous growth, free-blooming 

habit, and choice flowers. All types—double, 

single, and Japanese. We offer one year roots 

(not divisions) and the prices are reasonable. 
Ask for Our Catalogue 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 











RAINBOW COLLECTION 
$25 Worth of Fine Bearded Iris for $6.75 
This Rainbow Collection contains many choice 
varieties; in fact, I grow nothing but the best. 
While I cannot label the varieties in this collec- 
tion, I guarantee that each of these collections 
will contain such ‘‘Prizewinners’’ as Ambassadeur, 
Lent A. Williamson, Lord of June and others of 
equal value. 
50 Choice Bearded Iris, my selection, 


without labels, for $6.75 
100 Plants, choice assortment, without 
labels, for $12.00 
130-page Catalog mailed free on request 


ROBERT WAY 


MAN 
Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





READY NOW 


Come and get them, they are not ensive 
Dwarf, Intermediate, Standard Siberian 
and Japanese Irises 
Old-fashioned Olove Pinks, Scotch Sea 
Daisies, Small Evergreen Trees 
“SUNNYMEDE” GARDENS 
Walpole Street Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Select your plants 
Visitors Welcomed 





Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on @ money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
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PEONIES and IRISES | 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request, Your name 


and address secures your copy. Send it 
now. (Mention ‘Horticulture’ ) 
E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 





HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Native North American ferns and wild flowers.” 
Auten, Benj. C. (Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo.) 
“Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises.”’ 
Auten, Edward, Jr. (Princeville, Ill.) 
“Auten introductions for 1930.” (Peonies.) 
Peonies that are different.” 
Banghart, Mrs. Edith H. (Medina, Washington.) 
“Choice alpines and rock garden plants from Rockmarge.” 
Barber, Chas. F. (Troutdale, Ore.) 
“Hoodacres delphiniums.” 
Barr & Sons. (11-13 King St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2, 
Eng.) 
“Barr’s bulbs.” 
“Barr's flag irises.” 
“Barr’s gold medal daffodils.” 
Beckert’s Seed Store. (101-103 Federal St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Beckert’s quality bulbs for Autumn.” 
Buechly’s Nurseries. (Greenville, Ohio.) 
“Peonies and irises.” 
Bunyard, Geo. & Co., Ltd. (The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of fruit trees.” 
Cadwell & Jones. (1084-1086 Main St., Hartford, Conn.) 
1930 reference book for home and nature lovers. 
Colorado Seed Co. (1515 Champa St., Denver, Colo.) 
“Fall bulb list, 1930.” 
“Price list and cultural suggestions.” 
Fairy Gardens. (Napoleon, Ohio.) 
“Quality iris.” 
Farquhar, R. & J. Co. (6 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Bulbs and plants, 1930.” 
Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) 
“Better plants by Farr, 1930.” 
Ferndale Nursery. (Askov, Minn.) 
“Hardy ferns, wild and rock garden plants.” 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen Saint Mary, Florida.) 
“Southern planting facts.” 


Granite State Nurseries, Inc. (Hampton Road, Exeter, N. H.) 


Catalogue. 1930. 
Green’s Nursery Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) 
Catalogue. 1930. 


Grey, Thos. J., Co. 
“Fall bulbs, 1930.” 

Groschner, H. W. (Napoleon, Ohio.) 
“A critical selection of bearded flag iris.” 

Gumm, W. L. (Remington, Ind.) 
Peonies. 

Hershey, John W. (Nut Tree Nurseries, Downington, Pa.) 
“Hardy grafted nut trees.” 

D. Hill Nursery Co. (Dundee, III.) 
“75th anniversary edition, Hill’s evergreens.” 

Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) 
“1930. Horsford’s Autumn supplement featuring violas, iris, pe- 

onies, oriental poppies, madonna lilies.” 

Long, J. D. (Boulder, Colo.) 
“Long’s garden book, Fall 1930.” 

Longfield Iris Farm. (Mary and Jane Williamson, Bluffton, Ind.) 
“Williamson iris, 1930.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ont.) 
“Hardy plants for Canadian homes.” 

Marshall W. E. & Co., Inc. (150 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y.) 
“Fall bulbs, 1930.” 

Milliken, C. S. (Southern California Iris Gardens, Pasadena, Calif.) 
“Tris, 1930.” 

Mount Airy Gardens. (Stamford, Conn.) 
“Better bulbs, hardy plants and shrubs.” 

New England Nurseries. (Bedford, Mass.) 
“Hardy Bedford grown evergreens for all purposes.” 

Oregon Gardens. (Route 1, Box 487, Portland, Ore.) 
“Shrubs, bulbs, alpines, and rare native plants, 1930.” 

L. S. Path. (Berlin-Baumschulenweg, Germany.) 
Bulb catalogue. 

Peyton, George W. (Windy Hill Gardens, Rapidan, Virginia.) 
“Peyton's peerless peonies, season 1930.” 


(16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.) 














Prepare 
for 
Fall 
Needs! 


Wooden Plant Labels 


Plain Painted 
100 1000 100 1000 


Heavy Garden 
$5.50 $50.00 $7.25 $68.00 


Meas. 18 in. x 1% x %& in. 








Pot Labels Width 
> ey ig ese aaeae ein = 1.75 .30 2.20 
Not less than 1000 4%-in. ......... -in. 2 1.90 .30 2.35 
at the Geeneemd vate, 8 Me cseccoece 5% -in. 30 200 35 2.45 
Postage extra. i. Srerprra % -in, 35 2.25 .40 2.80 
Garden Labels % . 

‘ : eer -in. 8 6.30 1.00 , 
Special discount to the ates neues %-in. 1.00 8.00 1.15 9:50 
trade of in quantity. | REET: 1%-in 1.30 11.00 1.50 12.50 

Dahlia or Tree Labels 
8%-in. iron wire ..... .30 1.90 .40 2.50 


8%-in. copper wire ... .30 2.10 


PERRY SEED CO. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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erm 
Size 3 ft. x6 ft. . x - $1.55 
Painted, two coats . é 1.85 
With double thick glass 4.00 


Crating Extra on Glazed Sash Only 


The quality product of America’s largest hotbed 
sash mill. Genuine tidewater red cypress, select 
grade. Joints blind, well mortised, tight-fitting. 
No knots or checks. Smooth finish and sides ab- 
solutely parallel to prevent gaps that let cold in. 
Pure white lead paint applied by a process that 
fills all corners, etc. Double thick glass bedded 
in special putty of our own grinding. 

These sash are extra strong to stand any weather 
for years without rotting, weakening or paint and 
putty chipping. Easily the best you can buy. 25 
sizes to select from. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Low price also on greenhouse construction mate- 
rial or complete erection, including heating and 
benches. 


METROPOLITAN GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP. 
1342-1360 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Peonies! Irises! 


Our Peonies and Irises have been con- 
sistent prize- and medal-winners for 
years and are heavy, healthy, superior 
roots. Send for our new Catalogue. 
It features a list of fine Peonies spe- 
cially recommended for California 
and Southern States and announces an 
amazing reduction in prices of best 
Irises and Peonies. Remarkable col- 
lections priced very low. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY 
GARDENS 


| R. F. D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Washington 


| 








Fine New Seedling Peonies 
PRIZE WINNERS 


Frankie Curtis - Henry Vories 
Nancy Dolman . Lady Kate 
and others 


Address—JUDGE L. A. VORIES 
St. Joseph, Missouri 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 








Tree Peonies 


Surplus stock from my garden. 
Strong three-year-old seedlings of 
a fine strain. 
$2.50 each $25 a dozen 
Circular of information on request 
A. P. SAUNDERS, Clinton, N. Y. 











Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President — Albert C, Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 

Epwarp I. FARRINGTON, 
October 1, 1930 Business Manager. 
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Boston Florists 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
’ Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 























Hardy Evergreens 


such as we carry, add distinction to your 
home. Oome and inspect our “Bedford 
Grown” stock in our Specimen Gardens 
and select your favorite varieties for your 
own plantings. All Evergreens may be 
set out now at any time prior to Novem- 
ber 15th. Send for our price list of every- 
thing for the hardy garden. 


The New England Nurseries 
(Concord Road) 
BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: Lexington 0274 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test’ 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Gentiana Sino Ornato 


Beautiful gentian from Thibet. Also OXALIS 
ADENOPHYLLA, ROSA ROULETTI, ME- 
CONOPSIS BAILEYI, and 500 varieties of 
choice alpines and rock plants. 


Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 
MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART 


MEDINA WASHINGTON 








CHRISTMAS AND 
LENTEN ROSES 


$1.25 each—5 for $5.00 


Descriptive catalog of the most complete 
collection of Rare Perennials and Alpines. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD, ORE. 











Garden Books for Winter Reading 


Benson, A. E. History of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
1929. $3.00. 

Burgess, T. W. The Burgess flower book for children. 1923. $3.00. 

Correvon, H. Rock gardens and alpine plants; ed. by Leonard 
Barron. 1930. $6.00. 

Durand, H. Field book of common ferns. 1928. $2.50. 

Fabre, J. H. Wonderbook of plant life; trans. by Bernard Miall. 
1925. $5.00. 

Fairchild, D. Exploring for plants. 1930. $5.00. 

Hough, R. B. Handbook of the trees of the northern states and 


Canada east of the Rocky Mountains. 1907. 
$8.00. 

Lamplugh, A. Flower and vase. 1929. $1.75. 

Maeterlinck, M. Life of the bee; trans. by Alfred Sutro. 1926. 


$2.00. 
Mathews, F. S. Field book of American wild flowers. 1927. $3.50. 
Wilson, E. H. Aristocrats of the trees. 1930. $15.00. 
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300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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New York, N. Y. 
@ 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














Michaelmas Daisies 
From 
New England’s Coldest 
Nursery 


Of our scores of varieties we consider 
these to be the best. 
Barr’s Pink: Deep pink. 4 ft. ......$.35 
Mons: Rosy pink. 2 ft. ........+e6. 35 
Maline: Deep purple, dwarf ......-- 35 
Queen Mary: Best tall blue ........ 35 


Three each of above asters $3.50 


MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 


























Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 














Our Fall catalogue is ready for mailing and 
contains a list of Perennials suitable for 
planting in the Fall, as well as two-year old 
dormant Roses. 

Write for a Copy 


TOTTY’S 


Madison New Jersey 








Pruning Cavity Work 
Pertilizing Planting 


R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 


Spraying 
Bracing 

















Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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AM that jts time to" 

iv & 
tuck your garden 

i away Sorwinter” 


All during the Spring, 
Summer, and Fall you have Rg 
taken the bounteous offers 
Nature has provided in your 
garden — flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, beauty! Do you 
appreciate the colossal ef- 
fort, the work, your plants 
have done — and now their 
need for rest! anc protec- 
tion! This is the one time 
during all the year when 
you must do your part if 
you want that bounteous 
beauty again next spring. 
All evergreens, shrubs, per- 
ennials, and lawns need a 
winter mulch to protect them 
from the killing winter 
winds. They need its 
warmth, its soil building 
and humus content. Given 
this they will be’ protected 
from winter killing and 
will come back to you next 
spring, more able and more 
willing to continue with the 
wonderful work. 

Let us tell you more about 

this winter mulch in our free 

descriptive literature. Or bet- 
ter still order a supply of 

G.P.M. today. G.P.M. is the 

best medium to use for this 

purpose. $4 per single bale 

f.o.b. New York. Prices for 


larger quantities on request. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
29-P om ae Ne 
New York, N. Y. 
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Late October Work 


T= is still time to make over the perennial beds but it is 
not wise to undertake this work in sections where the drought 
continues. 

Roses may be planted out after October 20. 

Apple trees, pear trees and raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries may be set out now. 

Tulips may be planted to best advantage within the next 
two weeks. 

Early tulips, hyacinths, narcissi (including paper whites and 
Soleil d’Or), freesias and the oxalis may be started now for 
flowering indoors. 

Such of the hardy lilies as are now in the stores should be 
planted at once. The Japanese bulbs will not arrive until later in 
the season. 

Several of the ferns which grow wild in the woods make 
very good house plants. They should be taken up after the frost 
has destroyed the tops but before the ground has been frozen. It 
is best to leave them in a large pot until they freeze solid and to 
take them indoors early in December. 

In northern sections where the red hot poker (Kniphofia 
Pfitzeri) is not reliably hardy the plants may be lifted and 
carried through the Winter in boxes of sand in the cellar or in 
a covered cold frame. 

Four-o’clock plants grown from seed this season may be lifted 
and wintered in the cellar. They will make very large plants 
with myriads of flowers next Summer. 

After pumpkins and squashes have been lifted they should be 
thoroughly dried in the sun and stored in a warm place like the 
furnace cellar or a dry chamber. The best temperature is from 
50 to 60 degrees. They should not be stored in the vegetable 
cellar. 

Nothing is gained by picking apples before they are ripe for 
Winter storage. The skin of ripe fruit is bruised by the use of 
an apple picker. 

It will be well to make a ring of earth around newly set 
trees and shrubs this Autumn to hold as much rainfall as possible. 
They may be mulched after the ground freezes. 

Dahlia tubers may be stored in boxes of sand, sawdust or 
peat moss, preferably with the stems down. 

Lemon verbenas, Salvia patens and incarvilleas may be carried 
over the Winter in a cool cellar with plenty of earth around 
the roots. 

Lily-of-the-Valley may be reset now, being divided so that 
there will be about six roots to a clump. They should be set two 
inches underground. Beds of lily-of-the-valley should be made 
over at least once in four years. 

Apples or other fruit should never be put into Winter quarters 
while wet with dew or rain. A very good way to keep apples and 
pears in a crisp, fresh state, is to pack them in clean, nearly dry 
leaves. Use a layer of leaves, then a layer of apples. 


The One Thing Needful 


The most important piece of work in many sections of the 
country is the watering of evergreens, especially rhododendrons, 
newly set trees, shrubs of all kinds and the perennial beds. The 
long drought has had a tendency to weaken all forms of vegeta- 
tion and there will be heavy losses unless water is applied freely 
at this season. It is especially necessary that the evergreens have 
an abundance of water at their roots when the ground freezes. 
The best way to apply water to the beds is to place the hose on 
the ground and let the water run until the earth is saturated to 
a depth of at least a foot. 
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CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND. STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays 
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The Story of a 
Lady’s Slipper 


A few years ago a customer secured a 
few of our largest clumps of the native 
Orchid, Cypripedium pubescens. They 
did well, but one outbloomed all the 
rest. After being estabiished three years 
this specimen bore fifty-one blossoms. 
So delighted was the customer that she 
sent us the picture reproduced below. 





Will do as well for you! 


It is easy to grow our native hardy 
Orchids in your own garden. Partly 
shaded, well drained situations, with 
soil holding leaf mold or humus, exist 
or are easily created in any home- 
grounds. To grow the following is to 
have something exclusive! 


C. pubescens. Pale yellow flowers during 
May and June. 


Each 10 100 


1 to 2—crown plants $ .30 $2.50 $20.00 
3 to 4—-crown plants -50 4.50 40.00 


Large clumps, 5 to 8 


crowns 1.50 


C. acaule. Also called Moccasin Flower. 
Single, rosy-purple flowers on 12 inch 
stems. 

0 10 


Each 1 0 
1 to 2—crown plants $ .25 $2.00 $15.00 


C. spectabile. The showiest of the three. 
Large, rosy purple flowers sometimes 
turning white. Prefers moist, rich soil in 
shady places. 

Each 10 100 
1 to 2—crown plants $ .35 $3.00 $25.00 
3 to 4—crown plants -75 6.50 60.00 
5 to 8—crown plants 1.50 


Lilies—together with Laurel 
form charming pictures 


Our native hardy Lilies lend themselves 
ideally to planting among our native 
broadleaved Evergreens. Early in the 
season, these shade the young Lilies 
which later rise above the foliage, dis- 
playing brilliant colors against a shiny 
background. 

Lil. canadense. Yellow or yellowish-red 
flowers. 


Mammoth bulbs 40c each, $3.00 for 10 
Flowering size 25c each, $1.50 for 10 


Lil. philadelphicum. Reddish orange, spot- 
ted with purple. 
25c each, $1.50 for 10, $12.00 for 100 


Lil. superbum. Superb Orange Lily 
Large bulbs, 25c each, $2.00 for 10, 
$15.00 for 100 


Native Plants Our Specialty 


If it is a worth while native hardy plant 
or shrub, you are sure to find it here. 
Acres in our Nursery are planted to 
the finest Azaleas, Laurel, Rhododen- 
drons, etc. Our catalog will open to 
you greater vistas of finer naturalistic 
gardens. Free for the asking and please 
mention this publication. 


GILLETT’S 


FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 
SOUTHWICK, MASS. 














